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Witevature. 






Fair chance held fastjis merit. 


Of Persia had a jewel in a ring. 
He sat it on the dome of Azu 


And, when they sew it flash Wee 


mation to his 


Made 5 
That who should send an arrow thro’ the hoop 


That held the gem, should have th 


It hay ’d that four hundred archers were 
In the king’s company about the king. 
Fach took his aim, and shot, and miss’d the ring. 
A boy, at play upon the terraced roof 
_ uilding, bent his bow aloof 


At random, and behold! the morning breeze 
Hs litle arrow eaught, and bore with eas 


Of a near 


Right thro’ the et of the gem, 


The king, 
Well pleased, unto the boy assign’d the ring. 
: Then the boy burnt his arrows and his bow. 


The , astonish’d, said, “ Why dost thou so? 
Seeing first shot hath had great success.” 


He answer’d, “Lest my second make that less.” 


THREE HOURS IN TORMENT. 
Sir, —Ma the opinions ress, 
P¥p thet to see that Joliet’ and catifees, 
Though Stella’s Juliet is no doubt 2 “ draw,” 


beroine T saw. 
And though applauded and acce: = still 


It was not Shakspeare’s 
Is divine Williams a dishono 


The stalls were crammed, the boxes and the pit, 
And Stella’s Juliet is, of course, a hit, 
Though nothing ever seemed to me so droll as 


Juliet did as done by Stella Colas, 


The text not once as honest English spoken, 

The noble language both burlesqued and broken, 
A free translation—Juliet certainly 

Robbed of her greatest charm, simplicity. 

Can we forget, or for a time conceal, 

That we have had a Joman and O'Neill. 

Is the “ blank” verse of Shakspearé réally best 

A “blank” by moue and mummery ‘ 
To make it more consistently “blank” verse, 
Ithink Madame Celeste should play the Nurse. 
The best jinés murdered cruelly when heard, 
This seems the sort of thing that is preferred : 
It is ze polghtegtle pays us a veesit 


- 


And no ze lark,”—I answer, simp! 


For as her voice and attitude I mark, 
The whole scene seems intended for a lark. 


Pm punished for neglecting your advice, animated and controlled the vast assembly. Notwithstand-| a Seoteh giant. This diverted my thoughts. I began to think 
And am your faithful servant, ing a little noisy disagreement—not about Shakspeare—which | of the pushing character of the people north of tae Tweed, 

- iner, Nor Caveut Twice, | took place between two perfervid youths at the end of the| who had sent this Scotch giant to compete with the great 
—- room, this'gathering of actors in honour of the great master | English giant on his own ground and on his own natal day. 

WAR TIME. of the dramatic art was, in its broad and general aspect, a most | Certainly the Scotch giant had' the best of it in one respect. 


O, my bird, my beautiful bird! 


Sing no more to-day ; 


The saddest maiden under the sun 


I must be, till this weary war 


For my lover has gone away. 


Ah! your voice could never drop as it does 
Down through those slender bars ; 

If you ever had loved a soldier lad, 

Ané he was all the friend you had, 


And was gone away to the 


You are quiet now! too quiet my bird, 


To suit my restless m 


“Tis fearful to feel the house so still, 
ing ont again, you sing your fill ; 
Tohall e 


with solitude. 


You must sing for us both in that blessed day, 
When I welcome my soldier boy ; 

For my eyes will be dit with the happy tear, 

And my heart will come to my lip so near, 
That I cannot speak for joy 





SHAKSPEARE-MAD. 
T feel now, at this cool and collected moment, that for a 
Whole week I haye been going about with straws in my hair 
/>S raving maniac. Here are the straws lying before me in a 





‘angled wisp: a pewter medal, with an 
tno Be ' 


birthplace on the other ; item, a 





gth Bard 


THE BOY AND THE RING. 


A certain king 


on one side, and a front elevation view of his | us all, until | 
triple badge in Coventry Fib- of town; W. 
the Bard’s lineaments in floss silk, and woven repre- 


sentations of natal spot, and chorch St ; item, thed by he Tolis and & cold capon—I ‘will not wlin 
Snares neas Suncare eerste 
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in p plain clothes, I 
fashion- | femark—taking him off to the station. I follow, intending to 
offer ‘myself as bail, and try to catch the tragedian’s mournful 


the sky, 














I followed Mr, Phelps with my eyes until I saw him dragge? 
into the statidn-house and confronted with the inspector, who 
immediatel, a the charge, the two officers in plain 
ently asseverating that the tragedian had assaulted 
them in the 'exeécition of their duty, and had been very ob- 
stropolous and violent.’ What they did with him after that I 
cannot say, and few’ apparently cared to know ; for, after. the 
the populace resumed the shieing of three 
pti pre pees Ama, ey itself, and took electric 
shocks, and generally dispersed itself over the hill out of sight 
of the Oak and out'of hearing of the Ode. In the comfortable 
belief that [ had seen alland done my duty, I now turned my 
steps homewards, ‘bus had: not proceeded far when I heard 
the strains of martial music, and presently came upon a small 
army of Foresters marching on to'the field, like the Prussians 
at ‘Waterloo, a little late in the day. 1 understand that at this 
moment Mr. Phelps was standing with his watch in his hand 
wishing that either Chaos or the Foresters were come. ‘Thatthe 
Foresters were late seemed entirely owing to their zeal and love 
of glory, for they-insisted-upon bringing the banner of the Bard 
of Avon lodge with them, and the banner being large, requir- 
ing two poles,and ‘the wind contrary, the‘army, which, in re- 
spect of ite maingail; seemed to be one of foot-marines, made 
rather a slow maroh,'dr rather voyage of it. That its pro- 
had been an arduous and disastrous one became pain-’ 
evident to me us { process onward. All along the 
road encountered ‘stray Forestefs who had fallen out of the 
ranks, overcome by fatigue'and—as they were generally show- 
ing their exhaustion in close proximity to a public-house— 
possibly beer, One’ gentleman in a full suit of Lincoln green 
and a hat with three ‘exhausted feathers, was being danced 
round by a little circle of boys and girls, who seemed to have 
some vague notions that he might be Shakspeare, or at any 
rate some celebrity deserving ‘of'honour. This is the last 
glimpse I have ef the celebration in London. 

In little more than three hours after I am at the little sta- 
tion at Stratford-upon-Avon, in conipany with about a dozen 
others, who are’all the pilgrims who have come oy the G. W. 
R. that evening to worship'at the shrine. As I had never 
visited Stratford before, I declined a conveyance, and walked 
into thé town, prepared to féel that I was treading sacred 
ground; and to be much moved by all I saw. I expected vo 
come upon “ the House” ‘suddenly, and I felt sure I should 
know it from its portraits. Every now and then'I thought I 
saw it looming in the distance, and began to feel a thriil, but 
I was mistaken again and again, and the thrill subsided— 
subsided past recal, when I'suddenly found myself in front of 
a yellow Caravan, where’ they were exhibiting waxwork and 


stairs of the hostel, all classes 
terms of brotherhood in honoar of great 
their art, it occurred to-me that I was tot. doing such a very 


e ring to wear. 















































would be a fine thing for the country actors, longing for Lon- 
don, if the floor were to give way and: entomb the lot. Hap- 
pily, however, no such com on of good and bad luck oc- 
curred; though the enthusiasm at times was well calculated 
to inspire fears for the security of the roof. The unveiling of 
the statue of the Bard at the beginning of the feast, acted likes 
spatk ‘of Be irae heap of | pe gate The illustrators 
sprang to the and went off in one tremendous bang of 
applause. Yet there could scarcely have been - twenty per- 
sons in that room who had much to be thankful to the Bard 
for. For four or five whom he had blessed with Macbeth, 
there were a hundred wlom he had condemned to the carry- 
ing of banners. I had the pleasure of sitting beside a banner: 
bearer, one who had nailed his colours to the flagstaff in early 
life, and ‘was resolved to stand’ by them to’ the last, and he 
was as enthusiastic as—nay, more.enthusiastic than Macbeth, 
who, I am bound to say, devoted himself very closely to his 
supper, and took ‘it coolly. 

he name of Shakspeare, mention of the Player’s Art, the 
Stage, were all so many sparks of fire falling upon gunpow- 
der which never burned out, but always renewed itself from 
its own ‘ashes and smoke to go off again and again with an 
explosion’ “which shook the ‘walls, and caused their Royal 
Highnesseés the Dukes of Kent and Sussex to tremble in their 
gilt frames. So much enthusiasm and so much unity of feel- 
ing were ae never witnessed in any similar: gathering. 
Nothing but’ ‘Shakspeare’s wand conld have ruled such an 
ocean, ordinarily agitated by so many diverse currents and 
disturbed by so many opposing winds. All jealousies and 
disappointments were laid aside for the time, and one feelin 
































































































y, is it? 




























He was alive, O! alive ! 

Not coming up on the house fortuitously, as I expected, I 
thought it pradent—particularly as I had heard alarming ac- 
counts of the great influx of pilgrims, and the scarcity of ac- 
comimodation—to look out for an hotel. Found one in the 

n¢cipal street, and was asked a guinea a night for a bed. 
xplained that I was not: Baron Rothschild, and was informed 
that’ E'might have one higher up for half a guinea; consented 
to this;‘and had'a momentary impression that I must be very 
rich ; and that hitherto I had been regulating my expenditure 
on @ s¢ale ‘altogether unbefitting my means. Could not rest 
for refreshment or anything, until I had‘ seen the House; so 
immediately sallied out in search of it, trying to forget the 
yéllow caravan and the Scotch giant. Did not like to inquire 
my way to the House ; felt that I ought to be drawn to it by 
an influence; and that it would show a want of delicacy and 
veneration to ask any. one to show it me, as if it were a bank 
ore post-office; or something of ‘that sort. Stratford was not 
80 large a town but that'I might easily find the shrine which 
Was its pride and glory, its sot The paths worn by 
feet should direct me to it. I assure you I had got 
‘the’ Scotch: giant, and’ was fully primed with the right 
feeling. I have the bump of veneration strongly developed. 
shop-keeping’ down their shutters, and pre- | V: of antiquity, relics’ of great men, places with classic 
parting to catch the first human worm that appears above ‘interest atid’ ‘tiove ‘me deeply. I never pass 
ground—away in the fresh morning air, until we begin to per- Temple Bar and take a walk down Fieet-street with- 
suade Ourselves that we are not tired, and that there is no né- | oat of Johnson and Goldsmith, and ‘picturing them 
eet Se ot re in‘ my seye. I pe Pore bene a to o aay + 
e do hot ‘go to bed, but joyfully accept an in ion to | long promised myself a “40 ord ; y & time an 
bin ataae “with Palak toes, aie Wheae hos eo hen nb tey = seen es realised all the sensa- 
in profile of the | at that awkward hour in the morning is an astonishment to | tions which its ‘associations calculated to inspire. And I 
‘as that the partner of his bosom is out see ta to realise al? these feelings now with tenfold in- 
bog Binge I will not say for the milk in 4 
ut forthe coffee with boiling milk, accom) 
8a 





impressive Spe i, who had come with a strong predis- 
position to bé amused, rather than impressed, was fain to con- 
fess this much. I could not think of any other class that 
would have béen so unanimous and so hearty in an act of} 
homage to a chief. And so, when they had lingered to the 
last, loth to tear themselves away from ® scene of sucli rare 
enjoyment, in the bright sunshine on the morning of Shaks- 
’s ‘thirée hundredth birthday, the players streamed out 
to the street, while citizens, awakened possibly from dreams 
of last mighv’s play, peered at them from the corners of blinds, 
and utterly failed to recognise Falstaff in the respectable 
cleanly gentleman gaily jumping into a Hansom cab ; or Bar- 
dolph in the smart ‘young man with the embroidered shirt- 
front; or King Henry the Fourth in the tall gentleman in ‘the 
black surtout, borrowing ‘a light for his cigar from Francis, 
the drawer, in all the magnificence of a white hat resplendent 
in the morning sun. 
Surely P'am mad now, for I go away in a four-wheeled cab 
in com with Hamlet Prince of Denmark, and Horatio his 
friend, and tle First Gravedigger, who has only one waistcoat 
and that bound with gold braid, and the Ghost of Ham: 
lets father outside on the box, scenting the resis pe. Roe with 
a briarroot pipe, away to north-western regions, where early 
are taking 
























is done ; 














wars. 
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in an impossible ‘but | several hours in a ridiculous’ ‘to be y 
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e il 3 = = = 3 
leas, in | did not think it to beat up to Hastings; and, afte ; “He marriéd in 1766 Harriet, daughter of William 
— cir- | moment’s irresolution, put the 3 nose », and m . Eaq., of Croydon, cousin gnd co-heiress of Thomas 
ro ge ME poy tn pe ky pri gl achat 
5 as BS, '. . 80) omas, Alex- 
— sei ontte gined would have risen so speedily, was enry, entered into the Yinndon satabiehmedt. 
2 of the | rocky strand, and Se wave Thomas, who on the death of Sir Francis, 12th 
poker tboyifamalt "waeld be tuerieole b arenas hy Wieidipt to tand eli agree Bw mipeani sri a 
’ w tably swamped’ in’ ‘any . son, was onate! 
‘since, There was nothing for it bat to stand out’ o ing, Was so successful in. it that be 
_ ‘sea. pT broke the “ Entreprise Générale des Jeux” at 
priety, - The next three hours were truly miserable. During this al being created by one of the heads 
interval, it needed all my tate to keep the wretched little ishraent as the Barings passing night after 
craft from to. The tide, now once more runnin 







F porn tera an understanding was 
yithdrawal from the firm. Alexander 
Baring, the second son, who thus remained at the head of 
the mercantile establishment, was born 27th October, 1774. 
He received a on of his education in Hanover, and com- 


‘the eastward, swept me past my intended haven ; but T 
great hopes of finding an even better refuge at Rye, about 
angle of the bay, and, ig Bony of sculling, Et as I consi- 


dered, near enough to the land to discover the’ narrow en- 
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above 
phan- that tleman’s emphatic declaratio it 
Place, Tc yarn't his name, leastways, not as he know’d on,” though he 
ching. pever answered to any other. 


sé 







































oF * * * * * * —, . Aight; Salted 10°00 hd usa ¥ in ge i = grasa ne peconine career 

; boatman . owever, to the waning light, lo this. | 1m the house of Messrs. Hope, where a friendship sprang up 

g WW. The Brighton * him Bat boy bbl tae aaiety coer Although within half ‘a mile of the , 00. opening could | between him and Mr. Peter Cesar Lahouchere (who became 

them eel aged as it were, completely on ‘hypothesis. I discover in that brown bulwark, on w the waves were/a partner in that house), which led tothe marriage of the 

a — el’ man would sive me two shillen towards a | breaking with a very unpleasant roar. latter in 1796 to Alexander Baring’s sister Dorothy, Their 

os sctitasie, Pe do a good job among they mackarel-boats| | !t was now as dark as it intended to be; when, as I was | eldest son is the present Lord Taunton. When the Messrs. 
oT 


vr slowly along, a light, plat mighty star, sprang ey fiend ty che E = my bara ig parse 
, , alf. ——" &e. enly out of the gloom t . of Hollan e ch under Pic , Alexander Baring 
me See ts win coe: moon Fhe Si Gee ae WE OS wie son. 1| Renae aT at ta ne cee, 
range ee ; tide and win setting me in that direction, merica. At ure ther confined his advice to 
tn a aban Tameorverte t ising” onion waakt steered at once for the friendly beacon, not heeding that the | two recommendations—one of which was to purchase no un$ 


to 
+h We next , sir.’ 


a 


shore slipped away presently from my lee, as I was aware | cultivated land, and the other not to marry a wife there. The 


De not Serine: thas T Bnsliy hardened tnko weobe of Mr. |that ‘the land about’ this point trended considerably to the | reasons he gave for this advice were that uncultivated lands 

lise AEN, NI Ra mat ena ped I Site: see nn | bast waltedl to ible a WHR che. eter 'besmans ‘on, aud 
t what od I became conscious of the rather ous t su to the home in w she was brought up, an 

— Although the Bebeen Brown cost but ten pounds to buy,| nsutical mistake I was committing, I cannot precisely re-| cannot be formed or trained a second time. amare Alex- 


she thirty-five to ng" She wanted so many new 

things, that, upon the whole, it would have been more econ- 
walls omical to have sunk her and built another. When all was 
of Sir done, her propensity for admitting the ocean was as strong as 


member. [think it must have been when I suddenly de-| ander Baring had not passed une year in the United States 
tected, at an immense distance and in a totally different direc- | before he forgot both points of his father’s advice. He pur- 
tion, an assemblage of lights, which I recognised as being, | chased large tracts of land in the western part of the State of 


: beyond all question, those of Folkestone. For what, then, had | Pennsylvania, and laid out a not inconsiderable capital (100,- 
monu- ever. I never eaw such a vessel; the water seemed to enter) 7 heen steering ? : ’ 000 dols. at the least) in the then Territory and now State of 
They through the solid boards. J oe a In coasting along from Rye to Dungeness, the brilliant | Maine, under the annexed condition of bringing a number of 
~4 “Pay her well,” suggested Jarsper ; “ you can’t do nuthen | pharos of Cape Grisnez, on the French coast, appears exactly | settlers thither within a certain term of years. He also married 
un ahead 


- Having no compass to direct my course, and the land | in 1798, Anna, eldest daughter of Mr. William Bingham, of 
being all but invisible, I, in place of rounding Dungeness,| Philadelphia, who was at that time considered the richest 
and hauling to the northward, had continued to stand right | manin the United States, and was a member of the Senate. 
on across the channel, until (according to my after calcula-|On thedeath of her father his wife brought Mr. Baring a 
tions) I was at least twelve miles from shore. fortune of 900,000 dols. The House of Baring now entered 

Just as I arrived at this conviction, the breeze died entirely | on monetary operations on a gigantic scale and of European 
away. The sea, too, had fallen. There was nothing but ajimportance, In 1818 Alexander Baring was enabled to per- 
heavy harmless ground swell. A change, however, might|forma great national service to France. His House had 
occur at any moment, and, should it be for the worse, the} takena loan for that government of 27,288,938 francs 5 per 
chance of making Folkestone in a little, open, leaky boat, | cent. rente, at 67 francs, and thereby had freed France from 
were but indifferent. There was but one course to pursue. I|the intended cordon of Russian, Prussian, and Austrian 


1 did pay her, and Jarsper too ; but the Hveleen Brown defied 
rrified pitch, and leaked away as merrily as ever. Paying did not 
y the pay. All I could do was to provide the means of pumping ; 

4 as the Hveleen, to do her justice, drank with great regular- 
ap the ity, and never required pumping under three-quarters of an 
[ have hour,I knew exactly when it became necessary to examine 
hould the well. ; . 
but I My great delight was to go out entirely alone. As the 

Lud- sheets all led aft, was able to trim and manage my sails 
id key without quitting the helm. Many and many a day have I 
thus spent upon the waters, and if I did not actually— 































handed my sails, Peay the Hveleen free, drained the last | armies of 50,000 each for five years. But the Paris Bourse 
\joyed Watch all night to see unfold drops in my wine- , and, seizing my sculls, turned the boat’s | received some severe blows by the fall of the State paper 
never Heaven’s gates, and (thon snort his morning gold, head shoreward, and set to work. from 67 to 58. The cause of this was & fall of 80 per cent. 
~~ Iwas, at all’ events, not long bebind that fiery steed—often, The Hreleen Brown was a heavy puller at the best. Thosejinthe price of goods which accompanied the sudden re- 


four hours’ labour were the severest I have ever known. | duction of four millions of pounds sterling in the English 
Often I was obliged to pause a few moments from sheer éx- | paper circulation on the part ofthe Bank of England, and 
haustion ; and in these intervals felt, in that watery solitude | numerous mad speculations in the London and Paris funds. 
and silence, intensely alone. It is said that those whose duty | The loan taken by Baring and Co. was cuncluded in two 
it is to keep watch at night are witnesses of many a strange | portions, one of 14,925,500 trancs at 66 francs 50 centimes, 
phenomenon in sea and air. It may be that fatigue and ex-| and the other of 12,318,488 francs at 67. The rente fell to 
citement prompted my imagination, but at all events both my- | 58 francs before the contracting parties had the last portion 
ear and eye were sensible of impressions I could not under- | in theirhands. The whole Paris Bourse was violently agitated, 
derstand—singular gleams and sweeps of light, rushes, and|the contractors saw that under such circumstances the 
sighing cadences, with now and then a deep booming plunge, | strength was lacking to sustain eo heavy an emission of State 
and one peculiar suund which twice recurred close at hand, | paper, and that there would be any number of failures in case 
but it necessity, and mye  opernelg ay * but — parce tr “ay 80 arge an een Ry + were put | er prea pind 
ut - : » seven, | Zen of the deep coming up, with a mighty gurgling gasp, nearly every ost their presence of mind except Alex- 
en in Foard ees amas Says abniees so astensl | my friend GBthon, breathe. ; ander Baring. He persuaded the Duc de Richelieu to annul 
e and and 4 ent met the sun upon the rosy wave. The breeze |. 50 worn was I before reaching land, that it was more by | the contract for the last half of the loan, and prevailed on the 
in the from the cowed was soft and steady, and I stood right out the weight of my body than by muscular action of the arms | bankers associated with him to relinquish it on their part. 
sands 10 sea till the summer haze began to shut out the shore—about | that I still continued to row ; and never shall I forget the re-| Mr. Baring on this occasion brought, it is said, the mouey 
hotels six miles distant. Here I lowered my sails, pumped the lief I experienced in hearing the first welcome sounds of land | power which he possessed over the plenipotentiaries at the 
ch to Brelen Brown, and lying down in the bottom on my coat, —the bark of a dog. I pulled for that bark. It seemed to| Congress of Aix,—Metternich, Nesselrode, Hardenberg, &c., 
in the to eat A preabieat letting the boat drift as she would, | Proceed from the neighbourhood of a whitish patch of shore. | to bear on Richelieu to induce him to consent to this measure. 
in the — anh sboat half-past six ea already beginning to grow A few minutes yet, and the Hveleen grounded on a small spit} By his American wife Alexander Baring had four sons, the 
ig his warm. With the datertion ofa few thin white rears. be in the | Of white sand. second of whom, Francis, born in May, 1800, the favourite of 
heavens. and whatever might be meant by the peculiar haze I I was dreamily conscious of -being assisted out of the boat | his father and mother, was intended by the former to follow 
have tentioned qversthin , seemed to betoken one of those | by several men of great breadth and stature—of being hoarsely | in his footsteps, and become the leading spirit of the firm in 
dave of sanimer'wh ch, commencing with « cool fresh questioned as to my name and object—of tumbling down on | the next generation. With this purpose he was introduced 
alt to breathlessness at noon reat then was my | the beach without reply—of good-natured giants placing coats | into the London House, and allowed to transact several im- 
astonishment, when, glancing landward, I beheld six or seven | OVer me, and others under my head—of reviving in a few | portant matters in America and elsewhere on his own respon- 
Bar. boats, with Jars r conspicuous in the van making towards | Minutes, giving a satisfactory account of myself and views, | sibility. But although described as being of a fine, manly, in- 
bem au under a wrty of sail ? being assisted up to a sort of cave in the cliff, used by the | dependent character, and generally liked, he had not the judg- 
ree : 


, weather permitting, not returning ashore till dusk. 
pen One drawback to these excursions was the perpetual putting 
great forth of a small fleet of boats, on pretence that I and my 
10 the little craft were in need of assistance. Whenever I saw these 
rtain- speculative salvors parc. § down upon me, I always knew 
e. the that business on the beach was fearfully slack, or else that 
romeo certain threatening appearances in the weather had really es- 
ht, in caped my observation, and made a speedy return advisable. 
e seen Nevertheless, there seemed to be something ignominious in 
88 8 being towed home by a common pleasure-boat, and I believe 

































- ” though “ Beca navvies at work on the then incomplete railway as a refresh- | ment to conduct mercantile enterprises, and was so unluck 
+ TOW debietun hee a ee es ey chbaght T had come ment-room, and there partaking of some of the most execrable | in all his speculations that at last, while retaining the nomi- 
ae to Now, I’ll just give you a little dance, my friends.” | beer ever surely poured down human throat; but, to mine, | nal headsbip of the firm, it was reduced by a new arrange- 
beat) Hy satis were hoisted in a minute, and with nearly a two- | nectar. ment and his own disposition to a merely nominal partner- 
— mile start, away I dashed before the wind. The Hoeleen More distinctly do I recal to mind re-embarking, in two | ship. He once bought all the land round the lake in which 


as though inagired with an idea similar to my own, behaved | hours’ time, under the immediate auspices of the coast-guard ; | the city of Mexico stands, and his bills were honoured by his 













‘ essed and, having but three miles of my course to retrace, arriving | father, who, however, prevailed on the Mexican Government 
" Saig citnen vie’ aber with posed prondgele tr at Sandgate to breakfast. to cancel the contract as dangerous to the military security of 
ane promised to make the chase, if persevered with, a protracted oe the capital. He entered Parliament for Thetford, and sat for 
, and tin: ’ : 4 EADING FAMILIES sev years, but did not succeed in making any political po- 
_— With the assistance of my glass, I could detect Jarsper ENGLAND'S LEA . sition, being a bad speaker, and inheriting a natural stutter 

standing in the bow of his boat, and making frantic gestures ( Continued.) from his father. He married in 1833 Clare Hortense, daugh- 
re in the direction, as I thought, of a couple of seagulls; but as ter of Maret, Duke of Bassano, Napoleon’s first Secretary of 
‘= there was nothing in the evolutions of those fowls to create rent hater aang : State, and settling at Paris, bought one of the most magnifi- 
a alarm, I merely set my little gaff-topsail, and cracked on.| A new family at last! In the long roll of houses whose | cent residences on the Place Vend6me for 1,600,000 francs, and 
aan Hereupon, I observed Jarsper make one frenzied movement,|rise we have described there are many who owe their | has just (1864) succeeded to the family peerage of Ashburton. 
. #8 though to cast himself overboard; then, putting about, | o eatness to trade, but among the political families of | It was the death of Mr. Holland, the manager of the Barings, that 
m4 return shorewards, followed by his consérts. the land, the men who fill Cabinets and are thought of for | brought about in 1825 a considerable change in the composi- 
<a I was now off ‘Kemp Town. The breeze had freshened, | high office, there is but this one belonging strictly to the | tion of tbe mercantile firm. John, third son of Sir Thomas 
‘nse thifted a little eastward, and dispersed the fog. I was con-|order of merchant princes. The earliest ancestor to whom | Baring (elder brother of Alexander Baring), had, two years 
ce sidetably elated at my success, and the idea suddenly occurred | they can be traced is Peter Baring, who lived between the| before this time, formed a commission house in partnership 
mith. to ie dennis up Channei as far as Sandgate, where a part | years 1660 and 1670 at Groninger, in the Dutch province of | with Mr. Joshua Bates, of Boston, under the firm of Bates and 
ll re of my family were at the time residing. Overyssel, the same province which produced the ducal | Baring. Johu Baring bad brought into this firm £20,000, and 
The distance, as far as I could any hehe about seventy-five | house of the Bentincks. One of his descendants, Francis | Mr. Bates about as much. Mr. Bates’s ability and experience 
r Ob- miles. It would be, of course, a two days’ vo ; but, with | Baring, was pastor of the Lutheran Church at Bremen, and | now led (on the advice of Mr. Labouchere) to an arrangement 
vacht the present wind, and nearly a whole flood-tide before me, | in his clerical spe came over to London. His son John by which the firm of Bates and Baring was dissolved, and 
4 there was almost a certainty of making Hastings by two or | Baring well acquainted with cloth-making, settled at | those gentlemen entered the House of Baring and OF ate the 
earth three in the afternoon. Acting upon this determination, I | Larkbeer, in onshire, and there set np an establishment | same time Mr. Thomas , second son of Sir os 
o the shaped my course for Beachy Head, weathered that point|for that manufacture. He married Elizabeth, daughter of| Baring, who had entered the House of Hope, at yas pa 
bear- about noon in safety, and tlen, the sea having risen rather| John Vowler, Esq., of Bellair, and had four sons. and aj but had found there no occupation suited to his talents an 
stand Unpleasantly, hauled in nearer the shore. I had been com-j| daughter. The eldest son, John, and the third son, Francis, | business spirit, also cntered the London House of Mh his 
r the Pelled to take in my topsail, and one reet of the mainsail ; but | established themselves under the firm of John and Francis | uncle, Mr. Alexander Baring, was the head. In 1828 Alexan- 
had the Hreleen Brown had comported herself nobly, and, despite | Baring at London, originally with a view ot facilitating their | der Baring, who had now devoted himself to politics, resolved 
they the ruffled sea, had not required more pumping than on father’s trade in lopostn of his goods, and to be in a position | to retire from the House he had hitherto conducted, and | 

tin ordinary occasions. to import the raw material required, such as wool, dye-stuffs, | son-in-law, Mr. Humphrey St, John Mildmay, behead t. 

_ to Fora moment the idea’ occurred to me of landing at East-| &c., themselves dircctly from abroad. The elder brother There were thus five associates in the House—Francis Baring, 


bourne; but the breeze being fair and steady, and having yet | afterwards withdrew, and retired to Exeter, and the House} H. St. John Mildmay, Joshua Bates, and the two brothers, 

,-a many hours of any MP dhencoact the prudent thou ht, passed underfthe firm name of Francis Baring, and afterwards | Thomas and John Barin . No business wes to be Forest 

and stood away for Hastings. Before, however, I was off St, | under that of Baring Brothers and Co., and rose gradually to | into without the assent of three portnaré, and it was proeeen 
Leonard’s, I had reason to repent this resolution. With the|the highest commercial rank. Francis Baring was born April | that the son and son-in-law of Alexander Baring woul 4 

a re- ing of the ebb-tide, the sea had roughened considerably, |18, 1740, and became the intimate friend of Lord Shelburne, likely to vote together and the two other Barings toget er, 

ot only retarding the progress of my small craft, but occa- | and his adviser in financial matters during his Ministry. The | lea to Mr. Bates the casting vote, an evqnes rete PB snq 

sionally sending over her low bulwarks very embarrassing | Minister styled him the “ Prince of Merchants,” and such was| made by which Francis and John Baring were renove t frog 

tions to the water she already contained. To add to| his ability and influence in that capacity that) all partcipation in apy new business, and were to vr ed 

my annoyance, the wind, though light, was becoming foul, I/ William Pitt was glad to conciliate him by a baronetcy (May! upon for their votes only when the active managere—Thomaa 
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unare fos bert artar State north of Bengal, an enormous pla- 
and ned battle Matte salen ly rob-} tes Siar utcbobee back So aa on comm distanne Sinn the 
rries of industry, the Is west of Upper Assam, The Hon. Ashley Eden, an able 
Pree. ne ewe tet tence fm ] — , : Civilian, lately Secretary to the local Government, 
evidences w 3 believing | was sent to arrange matters, 
- | hundredth time that the ultimate law is force.— 
Kmpevial Parliament. eet Assam 
| Mr. is not the of 
a. top ae i Conary i sill the story is not one « would 
, In the course of 9 debate in the Upper House, on the 26th|invent. 8 wrence has no option now but to march 
ult., tek the Conder othe Pregtae troops in Jutland, Lord | troops into Bhootan—and a pleasant business it will be! It 
repens we sy oa tyes same time, bu: be | is May, Me De sent bane y (ovaj eyenres sal wall of 15,000 fect, 
lieve another: t Delta, 
which bas materially affected the influence of this country |and then neither he nor any one else knows where, "Still, he 
owers. I cannot but think that there is | must do it—London paper, May 21. 


h 6 + Conlinedt on 
| stron, prea pr poo Ber mree rmersiewrdnetre In the House of Commons, on the 26th ult., Mr, W. 


pression which it would be contrary to : 
constitutional principle to admit that it has arly real foun ton asked the Secretary of State for India whether any infor- 
P olay ae agent gual ae mation had been received of the imprisonment of the British 


tion, but certainly which does exist upon the Continent, and 
hich is gradually pervading sil this — Envoy to Bhootan ; and if so, what steps had been taken to 
A es cand Flot ROT 'e nine | proctee eis Welease of Mr. Eden Siz 0. Wood esld he had re- 


public questions relating to y Her Majesty’s Ministers - 
have ch difficulty in i t a purely Engl ceived no despatch upon the subject. The only information 
ve as mu ty in carrying out a purely English po- which had reached hifi was contained in a private letter from 


li in is 
na Mintstese of our first two Sovereigns of the House ot Hee [Sit John Lawrence. He had no reason to think that Mr. 


ihe Minimesa: he par frm br bovereiens of the Eden liad been imprisoned, although he had, been subjected to 


over, When IIL came to the throne and first met his 
Parliament, he'd that, born i land some spécies of insult, with the particulars of which the de- 
ae nl py ee = ent was not accurately acquainted. Mr. Eden arrived 


loried ‘in the name of Briton. By that declaration he won | Partm 
the hearts and gained the confidence of the English people, | Safely at Darjeeling on the 12th of last month, where he found 
and he at once relieved his Government from the unpopula-|that some of the chiefs were preparing to take up arms to 
rescue him. 


rity and weakness which had attached to the Governments of 
his predecessors from the impression which prevailed here that 
they were swayed by. German partialities. The people looked 
upon him.as an lishman, as one of themselves, and that he 
was Hhocopenly identified in all respects with the English 
i people, of whom he was the Sovereign. That feeling inspired 

the loyalty which enabled him to f° through all the dangers 
and difficulties of the great French Revolution. I do trust that 
upon this difficult question of Denmark Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters will so conduct themselves as to show to Germany and 
the whole world that the policy and feelings of George III.— 
those purely English feelings—with regard to real English ob- 
jects and policy still animate the Government of this country, 
and will succeed in overcoming the impression now extending 
upon the Continent, and I trust that they will succeed in re- 
storing to our diplomacy the influence and authority which it 
has now lost.” 

Earl, Russeiu.—* * “The question of going to war is a 
serious matter, not to be lightly talked of. The noble earl has 
referred to. the berm oe of George III., a most patriotic Sove- 
reign, with every feeling in his heart that prompted him to 
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success, and join the 





THE REIGN OF FORCE. . 


A reaction is over Europe much worse than the 
bad one saicatened * eterna For. years past, ever 
since the generation which had shared in the Revolutionary 

var began to die out, a singular kind of effi bed. denn 
creeping over the public mind. War was decl uman, 
force pronounced a barbarous instrument, and enligktened 
opinion elevated into the supreme arbiter of manki The 
world was to be governed by Dp tem by sentiments, 
and a return to the old device, rule of the strong, was.pro- 
nounced as impossible as it was evil. Even those who disbe- 
lieved in the extinction of war imagined that it would be waged 
only in the last resort, and hoped for restrictions which would 
have deprived it of half its horrors. A frost Sov child 
at once of the Revolution and of the military spirit, declared 
that the “age of conquest” had passed, and dreamers began 
to forget that law, if based on reason, must still be maintained 
by force. in England particularly, strength was so dissociated 
from right that our armaments were suffered to decay, orators 
recommended the abolition of all pain-giving punilnnonts 
and “ moral influence” was considered equivalent to inter- 
ference. It is nonsense to abuse Earl Russell for his faith in 
verbal remonstrances; he does but act on ideas which ten 
years age promod to become universal. 

The brief but pleasant delusion is rapidly passing away, 
giving way to a reaction more dangerous than any which 
oecurred in this generation. A surge of brutality is passin 
over the human mind, and from every quarter of the wor 
we receive evidence of the reviving belief in force.  Every- 
where the ideas of only ten years since are scouted as feeble 
and illusory. In America no one even speaks of arbitration, 
or compromise, or appeals to enlightened reason, but while 
one side talks trash about extermination; the other massacres 
soldiers who have surrendered and begged for mercy.. In 
Asia we put down a mutiny by measures only less stern than 
the outrages which provoked them, and have this year de- 
stroyed a city to avenge an assassination. In Europe, where 
above all other regions civilization was supposed to have be- 
come gentle, we have witnessed for years nothing but the 
triumphs of force. Force, brutally and nakedly exerted, re- 
stored the power of the Kings in 1849. Europe remonstrated 
in vain even with the feeble Bomba; but the tyrants of Italy 
fled, the instant the French descended into the Peninsula. In 
Poland, a frightful exertion of despotic power first drove. the 
people into insurrection, and then beat down the rebellion 
which it had provoked. That stupendous political crime, the 
conscription of all educated’ youth, followed up by others 
scarcely less savage, has to all human ap nce been suc- 
cessful; Europe remonstrated, enlightened opinion shrieked 
its loudest, but Russia relied on force, and force completely 


succeeded. 

The wealthy were ruined, the educated transported, the 
middle classes coerced, the peasantry bribed, and Poland has 
almost been changed into an integral province of Russia, 
Never was the defeat of “enlightenment” more conspicuous 
than in the despatches which warned Russia of the horrible 

ties which were not, however, to be inflicted by any’ 

uman hand, The example infected. the whole i and 
this very. week the tidings of the progress of brutality are 
such as to make one question that of civilization. In one 
journal we read the evidence that a lieutenant, Lieut. Ankers, 
caught commanding negroes in Fort Pillow, was crucified as 
a warning to all who believed the right of black men to: be 
free, In another we see the official decrees by which great 
Conservative Powers not satisfied with recommencing that 
“age of conquest” which had, see gew | to the ne Em- 
peror, passed away,commenced the system of plundering 
the conquered which Europe believed to have ended with the 
punishment of Napoleon. It is difficult to imagine an order 
more suggestive of ible miseries in store for the human 
race than that in which Marshal von Wrangel, having taken 
all stock, all crops, and all goods owned by the people of Jut- 
land; now im @ vast tax upon Jand which can only be 
raised by inflicting death for recusancy. There is nothing 
upon which to distrain. If the rights of war have no limits, 
and a whole nation can thus be pauperized by plunder scienti- 
fically directed, the régime of law, which involves the protec- 
tion of the rights of the weak against the claims of the stro 
has ended, and the world is thrown back upon the “good o 
Tule, the get plan” which it has been striving for a century 
to suspend. 

The devastation of the Palatinate by Louis XII. was not 
more complete, than that of Jutland will be, The invasion 
of Denmark is a real war of conquest of the old type, to be 
carried out even if the invaders gain only a desolated soil ; 
but Russia has passed even that tremendous limit. She has 
deliberately expatriated a nation whom she had just sub- 


E 


oe 


The Paris correspondent of the Daily News writing on the 
16th ult., says: “An unexpected incident occurred in the 
Corps Legislatif to-day. The old affair of Lesurques, which 
lovers of absolute justice have brought forward over and over 
again without success, has now met with a favourable vote. 
Lesurques was a man convicted of robbing the Lyons mail, 
and executed pursuant to his sentence upwards of half a cen- 

His innocence is considered to have been conclu- 
sively established, and members of his family have, under 
successive governments, made “continual claim” for compen- 
sation, which ministers have invariably opposed on the ground 
that such interference with the recorded decision of a court of 
justice would be a bad precedent. But to-day it was moved, 
by way of amendment to the Finance Minister’s Budget, that 
a sum of 54,585f. 35c. should be awarded, by way of compen- 
sation to Lésurques’s family, and, in spite of the opposition 
of M. de Parieu, the Government Commissary, a vote in fa- 
vour of this tardy act of justice was carried by 113 to 112. It 
does not necessarily follow that the family will get the money, 


i ~ | because in point of form all that has been done is to refer a 
try pee Tp —meee eee peyetg tag maag: frg ie particular section of the Budget back for further considera- 
and the Ministers by whom he was advised, it is not to be fon tion. But I venture to say that, after this vote, the Imperial 
gotten that in this House a member of that Cabinet, on| ¢0Vermment will think it politic not to raise difficulties and 
entering into a war for the purpose of subduing insurrection | ' “ke credit to itself for repairing a standing grievance. 


in America, declared that the Americans were a parcel of] ‘phe family of Lesur ae 
- - ques have long struggled to procure a for- 
cowards, and that this country would easily get the better of mal flosieastion of his innocence and a restitution of his pro- 


them, and suppress the revolt. In the course of that enterprise which had been seized to make good the robbery of the 
you spent £1 spe and lost 18 colonies. On another oc- tal but their efforts have had smail success. His widow 
erm ite pow a a — oe = — France| survived down to 1842, but during many years was a helpless 
changed nm eg 7ane ne a gy George LIL.| jgnatic; his son perished in the campaign of Moscow , one 
mace -d Nfs} @ republicanism in France to| daughter committed suicide, the second died in a madhouse ; 
monarchy, and bring back the Bourbons to the throne. In an orphan ddaughter remains to represent his family. 
that enterprise, £550,000,000 was, spent.and oceans, of blood | Tne vote of ondey, wefers to the Ministers of the Emperor the 


were shed. I consider these two of the most unwise —two raabe 
of the most unjustifiable wars in which a nation ever engagod. fo teeter y  TTlegreah PORES ee ene Oe ee ERR 


which I think he might have spared, (Hear, hear.) He has} Speaking at a dinner at Salters’-hall, London, on the 14th 
referred to the advice which Her Majesty’s. Ministers give to| ult., the Duke of Cambridge said :—‘ The situation of this 
her Majesty. All I can say is this, and I say it with perfect| country is very peculiar. There isan innate and strong feel- 
truth, that however much Her Majesty may have, as other|ing pervading the people that peace is that which is most ad- 
Princes have their private affections—connected as sve may | vantageous and desirable for this great nation ; but at the same 
be by marriage with Princes who derived their birth from| time, living in a state of the profoundest peace, we see our- 
Germany—much as she is connected with German families, | selyes surrounded, and our interests very much concerned by 
Her Majesty’s great object has been to maintain intact the| other nations, who are unfortunately not in that same peace- 
honour, to maintaiit high the reputation, to maintain the| ful condition in which we happen to be. I do not think that 
interests of this country. (Cheers.). And, however much Her | any body can deny that we have done our best to keep our 
‘Majesty may desire that every step, whether relating to Ger | hands clear of what is going on abroad. What have w, 
many, or Denmark, or any other subject, should be carefully |done? We have endeavoured to use our moral influence, an 
weighed by her advisers, there has been no occasion on which, | let us consider what moral influence means. It is the finest 
when those advisers have deliberated and have given the | and noblest sentiment which a nation can possibly entertain, 
result of that deliberation to Her Majesty, Her Majesty has|and which, if eau" supported as it ought to be, is that to 
not wholly followed their counsels, and adopted the resolu-| which we might and do aspire. But moral influence only ex- 
tions to which they had come. (Cheers.) Therefore, my|ists where there is phys cal power, (Cheers.) Moral in- 
lords, having stated this, I need hardly state that which | fluence without physical power is no influence atall. The 
follows, that if the interests of the country have been deserted | way to make your moral influence bear on the affairs of the 
—if there is any stain on its honour, if there has been any| world is by keeping the physical power so efficient that 
abandonment of those great interests which we are bound to | should the moral influence break down a ready resort can be 
preserve—if there has been any abandonment of the interests | made to the physical. (Cheers and a laugh.) Entertaining, 
of Europe which we with others are bound to look to, it is| therefore, the stron desire that all our influence through- 
upon the heads of Her Majesty’s advisers that the reaponsi- | out the world should be, if possible, exercised through moral 
bility must rest. Let that responsibility be as great and as/| means, I have at the same time the strongest conviction that 
heavy as it may be, we can transfer it to no other quarter; we | we ought to keep up the eee | of the service by every 
must take it all upon ouiselves, and, for my part, I am per-| means in ow power, and that if we do not England will 
fectly —— be held responsible ‘for the course we have | cease to hold that proud, that influential, and that exalted po- 
adopted.” (Cheers). . - sition which every Briton wishes his country to occupy 
Lord Ellenberough torched on a still more delionte mat- | #mong the nations of the earth.” 
ter,—one, however; on whi ere is no n to keep silence. mF . 
He hinted that the German alliances of the highest ohen The Paris correspondent of the Star, writing on the 17th 
in these realms may bave had some influence on the ial | ult., says:—“ The Emperor Napoleon seems bent on adding to 
policy of the Government. Happily, the constitutional ‘prac- | his glories that) of; having connected Europe with America. 
4 3 : tice of the country does not allow any Min to throw the | For some time the Imperial Government have been examin- 
dued. The three great tribes of the Circassians, the} blame of their measures or their policy oa the Throne., What ing the project submitted to them by some American engineers 
one race in Europe among whom the physical qualities | Ministers do must be taken to be completely their,own act, | f laying downa cable between France'and America. This 
universally reach the “periection seen where only | They are responsible to Parliament and their countrymen for | 8Cheme, it appears, has obtained their approval, for yesterday 
amongst small classes, a grand struggle for indepen- | what is actually done, and it is their duty when their advice | @convention was signed between France, Portugal, Italy, 
dence, have been forced to submit; and, submitting, the is not followed by the Sovere to. resign at once. As no Brazil, and Hayti relative to it. 
rule of o@ victis has been applied until the mountsineers in| men know this constitutio usage better. than the present 
utter despair have taken refuge in Turkey. Surrendering | veteran Ministers, we could expect no less than to hear that 
their homes and their property; their traditions and “there has been no occasion on which, when Her 8 
hopes, the three tribes, numbering it is said 300,000 people, | savisers have deliberated and have given the result of that de- 
have swarmed to the shores of the Black Sea, and prayed the | iiheration, her Majesty has not wholly followed their counsels 
Turks for passage across to some of the many regions depo-| ang adopted the resolution to which they had come.” And, 
pulated by Mussulman rule. The few vessels available Catl-| sithongh it can.bardly but be that the ties of relationship and 
not carry the fugitives, ney are crowded till their decks re-| the familiar correspondence which they produce will some- 
call the middle , till Asiatic mothers bear their child- | times affect the deliberations of foreign States adversely to the 


(Hear, hear.) The noble earl has referred to other matters 





THE DUST-HOLE. 
RUBBISH SHOT HERE. 

Enciann’s Neargst Dancer.— Whatever may be thought 
of the many statements of Mr. Roebuck, the representative ot 
Sheffield and Jeff. Davis in the British Parliament, regarding 
American affairs, there can be no question of the truth of his 
assertion, Whatever may be thought of its prudence, that the 






ren in one vessel loses a third of its closely packed | wishes of a Cabinet at home, yet the country will be gratified | safety of British institutions demands the dismemberment of 
igh of an, i, And behing al this on he thore asf ann Unt ae a mater ofthe cours which thetiovera- tu Ameian Republi. This is the cet of he bated o 
a e gouteven for the death w taken is its flecti: the lan and its whole train of dependents, 
these , a8 preferable to Russian rule. And Russia al, ao May 97, Pan FenH te OMS RIP A A eee toadies, and imitators to the North and its sympathy with the 
beholds the scene wholly unmoved, as she believes that in ——_+—_—_. South. The instinct of an oligarchy, as well as of a despot, is 
Circaséia, as in Poland, opinion is not an executive power, GLEANINGS. infallible. It scents danger afar off, and will resort to an 


t.rule belongs only to bayonets, and that the bayunets are 
with her, incente the leads the military position, not the 
peo le. They are conquered ;° ow ir periek, © an arg A very unpleasant telegram from India reached London on 
fedged moto let them go, and if they | will ‘Monday last. The Government of India has been irritated 
Yesleep be the less troubled with the thought ef retribu- | by inogasant ineursjons 


fraud, falsehood, .or cruelty, to prevent or defer it. Of th 

truth our own ry sffords abundant evidence in the craft, 
duplicity, and sa Op our slaveholders wherever slavery 
was in question, The British landed and moneyed aristocracy 
from: Bhootan, an independent semi: | feel jnstinctively that, if we increase, they must decreage. 


FROM LATE ENGLISH PAPERS. 
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Richmond pspers, beyond occasional allusions to dead or 
wounded Generals and their subordinates, indicating that on 
| both sides, the closeness of action and the skill of sharp. 





') risk. On the same Friday night, and on the succeeding nights © 
of Saturdsy and Sunday and Monday, the “ Rebels” assailed 
the Northern corps—now this, now that—being on each oc- 
casion, as the phrase runs, handsomely repulsed. And so Rich- 
mond is not taken yet, and the optimists are losing something 
of their confidence. Indeed, the leading article of Tuesday 
; , and claims last in the stuunch Administration journal, that had made so 
that they neither in letter or infringed the Queen’s Pro-| argued at great length before the Judges of the: Court of} valuable. an addition to war literature, would have been 
clamation. Lord itobert abides-by his original asser- | Queen’s Bench at Westminster, and judgment was given on| deemed eminently, nay almost “treasonably” discouraging, 


but admits that such a lax interpretation has been put |; that had Sein : 
Goon the Preolatesive dhactnd seneblinanat enme, Detngs te Ten teee Killah Seaton Seenen, Hest ne cater | ned not been reutensbensd'that(a) grind Convention was to 


cannot be regarded as censurable or im ...He claims an | ¥9 established ; but this opinion was over-ruled by that of] meet on that day at Baltimore to nominate its choice for the 
equally liberal tatepretedion when the Proclemation.is’sp- his three brethren on the Bench, who were of opinion that | Presidential Chair. It was inferred, therefore, that the kindly 
plied to the furnishing of &e., to the Confederates. the act was that of a belligerent, not of a pirate. The pri-| purpose was to throw a wet blanket over any possible preten- 
capa! As erie cenetel 'onege = Pith Tnnnen i 4 soners have therefore been set at liberty. The vessel ‘was the | eions on the part of General Grant. But the object does not 
proceedings of the Messrs. Baring wees thesnstaan, Bot it does | Joseph L. Gerity. concern us—the facts remain; though it should be eyually re- 
not follow from this that Mr, T. or.an Federal| The proceedings in Parliament have not been important.— | membered that, on Thursday, when Mr. Lincoln’s nomina- 
bape te OF dali cieaebaiee toestabl a diatines an Donne It will be observed, by an extract elsewhere, that Earl Russell | tion had been secured, the shrewd journalist made all the 
contraband of war, : 

b al din £ Unecisaives tame) eal exporting thousands of rifles, has taken occasion to state emphatically that there is no dis- mr possible, by 8 pompous eulogium on the Army of the 
to denounce others whe are building a gunboat.”—The Morn- agreement whatever between the Queen and the Ministry, on | Potomac. To this latter let us be permitted to add our tribute 
ing Herald thinks that if the house of Baring has a right 1to| the Schleswig-Holstein difficulty. The declaration was not al- | of admiration, at the unceasing displays of steadfast resolution, 
send shiploads of rifles to the North, the builders of the aor together voluntary, having been drawn out by Lord Ellen- | daring gallantry, and martial skill, on the part of either combat- 
pe Ds odors) pod ort Gide, have just as much right to sen¢ | 1rough during a debate upon the Prussian occupation of] ant. How greatly must the fighting men on either side respect 
: Jutland; nor in truth is it worth much, as evidence of the} their enemy! How lamentable that such soldiers, linked by 

FAsnions ror JuNe.—Our notice of the Paris fashions is | royal disposition, or of the relationship subsisting between the | 4 thousand ties, should be still nerving themselves to recipro- 


on i drigy3 = frm Onn sldoniaalt = a Palace and the Cabinet. If the advice offered to the Queen by | cal slaughter !—Within the last two or three days, there have 
e x du e€ ub (corres) é ; 
English Derby) was run fon in the sight of a brilliant ascem- | B&F constitutional advisers be palatable, there cap. be nodoubt| been fewer collisions; and a truce of a few hours was estab- 


bly of the rank and beauty of the Parisian’ world, who had | that her Majesty is “willing to accept and act upon it. The lished on one of them, for the purpose of burying the dead and 
been transported, either by -steam or four-in-hand, to the} point at issue is, whether advice, that does not tally with the} removing the wounded.—General Burnside remains securely 
delicious spot upon which the racecourse is situated. The Qneen’s personal predilections would either be offered or fol- | entrenched at Bermuda Hundred, assailed from time to time, 
oo eet a te ne eae ne eect upon the |!owed. . On this delicate topic Earl Russell was silent; nor| but not greatly disturbed, still less endangered. 

toilets to be displayed at the Royal meeting, and thet is more | Can we presume to speak for him. At any rate, while there} The misfortunes of General Sigel, U.S., in the Valley of the 
to our present purpose is no denying that the British public mind leans so strongly | Shenandoah, have been redeemed by General Hunter. On 


All the light descri tions of dress material have been re- Sunday 1 Sta 
stored for the warm oe to their wonted favour. Mauslins, toward Denmark thet war on her behalf would be popular, ft Sry tert ene Rr oM ob apbornsnatbhcing 


foulards, poplins, and light silk come in for an equal share of is well that both the Executive and Legislature are unwilling | Jones, C.S., who was killed on the field. Subsequently the 
popularity. Many of the ladies’ toilets at Chantilly were of a| to plunge the nation into a calamitous conflict, from feelings Federals occupied the town, while the Confederates retreated 
single colour. Contrary to expectation, the violet has not} of sympathy and pity however well grounded. to Waynesboro’—On the other hand, the ubiquitous Southern 


been abandoned. This charming shade remains one of the ; : s+} | raider, John Morgan, h : 
favourite colours of the mode ; and violet, light green, black, Many © column in our home newspapers is filled with rgan, has once more made his appearance in 


white, and havannah will be the“ coulours de prédilection ” speculations upon the issue of General Grant's campaign in Keneeny: » with several thousand followers. The towns of 
throughout the summer, Deep tlounces are to be given up for} Virginia; and our American contemporaries dwell upon Paris and Cynthiana, and other smaller places, have fallen 
the time being ; if any flounce, only a me narrow oné ¢an }these with gratitude or indignation, as they happen to lean into his possession. Some of his band were also reported yes- 
val ag mye “ teen ot the” tog Tm ératrige” bein the to this or that side. For our own part, we find almost all | ‘erday as being within twelve miles of Lexington, and others 
most frequently patronised. P ery such reading to be infinitely stale and unprofitable. The within thirty miles of Cincinnati—The Union gun-boat Wa- 

Sinall bonnets have succeeded to the highly-elevated and | dealers in cotton and in Confederate scrip are sensitive, and | “7- Witch, 5, was captured in Ossataw Sound, Georgia, on the 
heey ia “ao yg pe aera Vi rag : “kong — a not without cause; but all the leading articles in the British night of the 1st inst., by eight armed launches sent out from 
ous elevation, were ulibecoming to most ladies. e 8 , G “« ” APM aT 
little form, however, which has been decidedly fixed for the | #24 French press together will not turn the scale one grain, in a nese hy eg .—From General Sherman, U.8.; 
summer is generally adopted. Some of the latest novelties | the mighty contest that we watch here day by day, and which | °° ay anta, there are no recent tidings of import- 
in the way of bonnets are without the ordinary bavolet, a| is sufficient of itself to engross individual attention. ance. His advance is not so rapid as it was, nor has any de- 
floral ornament replacing that portion of the capricious — cisive battle been fought.—Such is the brief abstract of the 
article de toilette. It is now quite the mode to weara smal!| The Conference—in whose wisdom and fairness no one be-| week’s military operations. Certes, they do not in- 


, far as th 4 a r , 
—_ be ’ 5 My rrepenachele tne <7 eet yond the circles of Austria and Prussia has the slightest faith | dicate the advent of peace, either through exhaustion or 


=- the 28th ult.,and its proceedings or tendencies helmin ; is i . 

thus produced is not sure to ve advantageous. met again on overw g success; nor is it foreshadowed by the price 

In imitation of the English, enormous gold earrings are had not leaked out when the latest despatches from Queens-| of gold, which yesterday was quoted at 99 per cent. ovecichr’ 

becoming very fashionable in Paris ; and the jewellers in the |town were penned. But a pretty general impression pre-| A yery heavy Draft will probably be one of the next measures 

oe ond nap tg nee bE ya oe ition of | vailed, that something would be done to prevent the renewal | of which we shall hear. The President has recommended to 

of hostilities ; and rumour points especially to one mode of ‘Congress the repeal of the three-hundred-dollar exemption 

An Ovp Frienp w eA New Puace—.Mr, Winans, an|solution. As usual, a compromise is suggested. Holstein} clause, which has been the means of bringing much money 

American gniente. is having a erg bs ae Bayt and Southern Schleswig, so the project runs, would be made| into the Treasury—otherwise attainable, and of cutting down 

bellding. She te built mp eT ie tee ps of a|mto an independent Germanic state, under the Duke of|to slim numbers the actual recruits—who are by no means 
cigar, the cylinder being 256 ft. long, with a diameter of 16 | Augustenburg or otherwise, and Northern Schleswig would be} attainable otherwise. 

ft. at the broadest part,and nothing but two funnels, a short | incorporated with Denmark proper. The whole transaction,| Perhaps it is fortunate that the later war news of the week has 


deck, and a little bit of the cylinder will appear out of water. ; 
She is to be driven by ron cylinder in ae and a shaft being determined by those whose will is law, would be legal- | not been of a very stimulating character, for the public mind 


with screws at each end, andit is believed that the engines | ized in the eyes of the world by an appeal to the votes of the| has been turned in another direction—preparing, in short, 
can be so worked with safety as to yield 2,500 horse power.| people; and thus, it is added, would be carried out the] for what is termed the Presidential campaign. Party Con- 


The architect expects a 8 of twenty-six or thirty miles an | favourite design of the Emperor of the French regarding the | ventions have met respectively at Cleveland and at Baltim 
our, but t it Mr. Win t Geo : ore, 
ee een - d pra  ~ ties Boe, She jis | Tights of nationalities to decide their own political fortunes, | the former nominating General John C. Fremont and Generat 


to be launched with her steam up in August.—London paper, But we do not think that a majority of the Conference will | John Cochrane for the first and second offices in the gift of the 
May 21. be ready to recognize or adopt any such mode of settlement. | People, the latter bringing forward again Mr. Abraham Lin- 
===== It would be introducing what they would deem a dangerous| coln as the Chief, but substituting for Mr. Hamlin, as Vice- 


Ter les LBIOW precedent, for the sake of extrication from a single| President, the Hon. Andrew Johnson, of Tennessee, one of 
A +) dilemma. Denmark and Germany might be pacified for a 











those rare exceptions,a Southern Union man. Save inasmuch 

time; but how would it be, at some future period, with | 8 foreign relations are affected, this election does not concern 
NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JUNE 11, 1864. Hungary or Venice, with Belgium or Poland? But all this| us, and we do not propose to meddle with it. We only ob- 
line of argument is premature. By the next steamer we shall | serve that the “ platform” of each party re-affirms the Monroe 

The European Mail-Bags. perhaps learn something more definite. A Cabinet Councij| Doctrine in all its plenitude—by which act we are con- 

By the latest intelligence before the public, which is dated bos bicrtey any rigor tweeter rer cof arr ed Pire-rphyret dues ertnncny res ein iereriewongs do 


at Queenstown, on the 29th ult., we learn that one troublesome North and South. Nekbain, Geidnlt yrecisut tas Shipaliy haan te sang 
difficulty has been arranged, so that further local litigation is} If in our last week’s summary it was made apparent that,| mission in the army, and proclaims political re ion ee 
avoided, while international irritability is soothed. The|the Federal cause had gained during the period under review | petween himself ond the: cocupent of thé: White e 4 
Government has bought the famous Laird “rams” for the|the same impression cannot now be conveyed. The most] the physical contest between North and South sh ae 
sum of £225,000; and we are to hear no more rumours of | severe battle of the actual Virginian campaign, since General | chance languish, there will thus be sufficient earnest ; in the 
Confederate bids for them, under the guise of this or that | Grant fought his way through the Wilderness, took place at} political arena. The pitch to which saletienas ““shodd : 
foreign potentate. The press here is well pleased at this | daylight yesterday week, when the Union Commander made] may be wrought up, in support of its candidate,’ ; 
conclusion, and we cannot therefore be otherwise, although | an assault on Lee’s lines, and, after gaining some advantages plified by the avowal ofa Dr. Dorsey, one of the "Baltin vie 
never sharing the popular belief that these formidable war-| which he could not hold, was compelled to fall back upott his| Delegates. He “ considered,” says es ro am 
ships would ‘or could evade the restraining clause of our|own. According to a yery able and detailed report in the| of Lincoln of much more lenpertance a (A ne a on 
Foreign Enlistment Act. The legal steps that have been |N. Y. 7imes, the brunt of the bloody affair did not lastanore | Grant, Sherman, or any other General.” -eaneye hg ae 
taken herein lack interest for non-professional readers ; but|than ten terrible minutes; but in that small fiery space a| ir tongues and ‘pens can take the places of mm me ss end 
‘we glean from them an admission on the part of the Attorney- | heavy sacrifice of life was sustained, and furthermore it was cannon. 4 cota 
General, that the fact or manner of sale will not in any shape | established that the Confederate position was not to be carried 
justify the inference that a valid forfeiture was established.|in this fashion, while the nature of the ground prevented} It is announced by a late arrival from Panama that the 
Without caring to entangle ourselves in the mazes of the law, | successful effort to turn it. General Grant, in his firs: de-| violent and unwarrantable proceedings of ‘the Spanish 
we must add that this acknowledgment appears to be wholly | spatch to the War Office, spoke of his losses as inconside-| Commissioner and Admiral, in seizing the Chincha Islands 
superfluous. If the Messrs. Laird admitted for an instant|rable; but the writer above quoted sets them down|and a Peruvian Government ship, as narrated on the 2ist 
that they had subjected themselves to the penalty of confisca-|at five or six thousand killed and wounded ; and the Gene-| ult., have caused something more than a feeling of resent- 
tion, with what face could they offer the “rams” for sale? If|ral himself at a later date estimates the whole, since he| ment. The country hasexhibited a determination not to sub- 
the Government were certain that the vessels would be | crossed the Pamunkey, at no less than 7,500. The casualties are| mit tamely to the outrage, and volunteers in large numbers 
escheated, why should they squander a large sum of money | also disproportionately great among the officers. As to what | are reported to be enrolling themselves for military service. 
n their purchase ? extent the Southerners have suffered, we find no record in | The aggressors consequently, and perhaps also influenced by 

















The Peruvians in Earnest. 
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step’ ‘They have surrendered the captured’ ship, and 
agaim opened the door of negotiation. What, will follow is 
uneertain, especially as the Commissioner has returried. to 
Spain #4’ Panama. During his transit through that city he 
was mobbed, and compelled to take refuge with the French 
Consul, who, was.also subjected to. sundry indignities, for 
which, serious damages and ample apologies will undoubtedly 
be exacted by France. Firially, ‘by a rvse, the persecuted 
Spaniard got away in a hand-car by the Aspinwall railway, 
and so found a safe asylum, at last; on board the British mail- 
steamer in port: May he instil some prudence into the Dons 
at home, and set off, against his personal grievances, the na- 
tional affront that his country has offered to Peru! 


The Bear, the Eagle, and the Sprig of Shillelagh. . 

On Saturday evening last, a“ mass meeting” was held in 
Union Square. Originally proposed as an occasion for nomi- 
nating General Grant as a candidate for the Presidency, it 
was changed into one for paying merited honour to the ar- 
mies of the Union at large—an object laudable in itself, and 
on which we have not a word to say. It is true, the published 
accounts to the contrary notwithstanding, that the assemblage 
was neither numerous nor enthusiastic until the time arrived 
for a brilliant show of fireworks. But what matters that to 
us? Let us only pen a few lines concerning two of the ora- 
tors, who chose to commit an unprovoked assault upon our 
very peaceful lines. 

There was, the Hon. D. P. Tyler, of Connecticut, in the 
first place, a gentleman practised, we should say, in stump 
speaking, but whose knowledge of European affairs is some- 
‘what misty. All the world, save himself, knows that the Rus- 
sian fleet came here, last year, to be out of the way of possi- 
ble collision with French iron-clads, and to have elbow room 
under certain contingencies. But Mr. Tyler—evoking the oft- 
laid spectre of English intervention in the|American civil war, 
which is as harmless as Pepper’s Bude Light ghost—saw, in 
their arrival in the harbour of New York, the advent of close 
allies: “Now, said I to myself, let the British Power come. 
She may let loose upon us the British lion, but when she does 
she will find the American eagle sinking his talons in her 
eyes, end the Russian bear crawling and gnawing at her 
vitals.” Suiting the action to the word, the energetic speaker 
clutched a wooden support of the platform, in a paroxysm of 
wrath and patriotism. It was fine spectacle. If the British 
lion had seen it, he would have slunk off with his tail between 
his legs. The audience, we must own, was hugely tickled 
with delight, 

But the Hon. Mr. Tyler, in his blundering views of the 
past, had at least some justification for his wrath. Not so 
with that other ready speaker, Mr. James T. Brady, whose 
passionate appeal must be attributed to Irish love for fighting, 
innate and irresistible. Why in the world he is not a Msjor- 
General, and in the field, we cannot imagine; for he waves 
his invariable sprig of shillelagh on the platform, with a jaunty 
grace that is extremely winning with the crowd. What to 
him are the gory graves of half a million of his fellow-citizens ? 
What are crowded hospitals, and over-taxed labourers, and 
financial embarrassments, and the wreck of long-honoured 
institutions? He never has enough of fighting. He 
can’t be satisfied. Blood, blood, blood! is his cry, 
Listen to him, while knells are tolling ali around 
him ‘of brave souls that are cut down in war: “Of 
all the triumphs to come out of this battle, never to be given 
up, the greatest to my mind is, apart from settling our na- 
tional éxistence with the old flag, the old prestiges, and the 
old histories, that the day may come when the united Ameri- 
can ‘people, in all the States of the Union we ever num- 
bered and more added to our list, will visit their just ven- 
geancé against the nations which in the hour of adversity 
basely and meanly turned against it.” 

This exceedingly bloody-minded gentleman is advised to 
consider what Great Britain and France might have done, 
if they had in truth “ basely and meanly turned against” this 
country in its hour of trouble. 


Why the Guards Go Home from Canada. 

The fact, that the Grenadiers and the Scots Fusiliers and the 
Military Train are under orders for departure, was announced 
in one of our military items of last Saturday; and it has 
rightly been held by our American contemporaries as an in- 
dication, that our Government expects no serious difficulties 
with that of the United States. Amen! we say heartily, 
though we have maintained, and still maintain, that there 
never has been on the part of Great Britain, since the 
American civil war began, the most remote idea of profitting by 
the occasion, or of intervening by force of arms. But the 
theme is trite ; let us teturn to Montreal. 

The Canadians have many reasons, both social and pecu- 
niary, for regretting this withdrawal; and they may perhaps 
fail to find any consolation in one of the causes for this step, 
assigned in the House of Commons, on the 26th ult., by the 
Under Secretary of State for War. In replying to a question 
on the subject, the Marquis of Hartington stated that the 
Teca’l was mainly induced by “ a desire to stop the very heavy 
expenditure now incurred in Canada for the hiring of build- 
ings for the vse and accommodation of troops.” Itis true that 
his Lordship appended, thereto, “a wish to concentrate troops 
now scattered about ;” but we take the former to have been 
the real motive, apart from that military etiquette which re- 
quires no Colonial service from the Guards, unless in case of 
War or danger of jt. Montreal may possibly have killed the 
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ie The “Owl” is Abroad. 
Tt is impossible to resist a 


an occasional laugh, ‘be it said, is more than ever desirable, in 


these days of copious bloodshed and great perplexity of 
nations. That the confidential friend. of the »shrewdest 


European man of the world should have been the unexpected 
victim of a joke, and should have walked into a trap not laid 
for him, only ‘renders the affair more piquant. Let us then 


relieve the weary round of slaughter and janglings, by dwelling 


for a few moments'on the particulars. 


We copied into our columns from the same source, two or 


three weeks since, a comic letter of instructions from. the Se- 


cretary of the Admiralty to Admiral Dacres, commanding the 
Channel Fleet. From that smart composition, it was obvious 
that Minerva’s bird wastolerably well versed in official phrase- 
ology. In the case before us, its familiarity with the French 
language and its insight into the Imperial mind were so con- 
spicuously displayed, that Monsieur Mocquard, Louis Na- 
poleon’s Private Secretary, was fairly bamboozled into pro- 
claiming himself the simplest of gulls. The Owl, parodying 
the sentiments of the master and the style of the man, pub- 
lished a letter, dated from the Tuileries, and purporting to 


have been addressed to its own Editor by Monsieur Mocquard. 


The scandalized Secretary thereupon wrote to the Paris 


journals, denouncing. the composition as “a most auda- 


cious forgery.” When the truth was apparent—and it surely 
did not lie far beneath the surface—the malicious Parisians 


laughed, as well they might. 


The epistle is too long for translation here; but two or 
three of its hits may be marked. The best consists in the 
“The Emperor,” it 
declares, “ will never take up arms,save with the laudable 
In a word, for him, 
guerre cest la paix.” After this, ensue some allusions to the 
“ meddle-muddle” measures of Earl Russell—the use of which 
peculiar designation in an official document would be, one 
might suppose, sufficient to indicate that the whole affair was a 


enunciation of his Majesty’s policy. 


design of enforcing pacification. 


squib. The subject under notice being the Schleswig-Holstein 


difficulty, M. Mocquard is then made to say, not without a 


certain apt tartness, that the British Government has limited 


itself to giving advice, and to deploring the consequences 
entailed. by following it, upon its ill-starred protégé. “This 
advice,” so runs the conclusion, “his Majesty is firmly per- 
suaded, has directly brought? on the hostilities that we all 
so profoundly regret, and leaves him assured that the inex- 


plicable policy of ‘ meddle-muddle’ is in its results the direct 


opposite of his own axiom, and that in this case ‘la paix 


cest la guerre”” Is not this very exquisite fooling? Let us 
hope for poor M. Mocquard a quicker perception hereaf- 
ter, and conclude with good wishes for our youthful con- 
temporary. The old ditty is in the right of it: 


Of all the brave birds I ever did see, 
The Owl is the greatest in her degree. 





DBrawa. 


There is a little steamboat on the Hudson River, that is fur- 
nished with a Calliope. I do not mention it as a damaging fact tu 
the little steamboat; because this particular Calliope, differing 
from the rest of the family, is not a shrieking monster. On the 
eontrary, the gentle sister affects ‘‘the Dorian mood, of lutes and 
soft recorders.” In fact she is sweet voiced and well managed. 
This you will learn, if ever you chance to sail up the Hudson, in 
the little steamboat. And more. As you draw near the lower 
West Point landing—which will be at about ten o’clock, on a 
sunny, sammer morning—you will hear the Calliope challenge 
Echo, and then the response of the drowsy goddess, from those 
‘‘ warm, green-muffied hills.” And I daresay, as you look around 
at the towering Highlands—green and golden in verdure and sun- 
shine—and the peaceful river, and the blue sky, flecked with the 
floating silver fleece of summer clouds, and listen to this conver- 
sation of Echo and Calliope, you will feel as if it would be happi- 
ness to stay there for ever. So beautiful, so irresistible is the 
‘wooing magic of Echo. 

But Echo sleeps in the heart as well as the hills; and some- 
times—always, I believe, in June—she wakes up there, and 
answers the musical voices of Nature, calling from far away. 
And thus it is that we, who languish in cities, hear, through all 
surrounding tumult, the murmur of brooks in lonely woods, the 
plash 6f limpid waves on the white sand-beaehes of peaceful lakes, 
the whispering of wind in tree-tops, the twitter of birds in the 
meadows, and the rustle of bramble-roses in old, solitary grave- 
yards: hearing which sounds, we dream of peace, and tire of in- 
exorable duty, and long to be at rest—aye! even though it were 
beneath those bramble-roses, never to wake again. 

I suppose it is because Echo is, in this manner, busy with 
me now, that I feel little interest in those dramatic themes, 
which it is a part of my duty to study and to illustrate. But is 
anyone else interested in them ? Have not the players hearts 
also, and is not Echo awake therein, answering back to | the 
distant voices of seaside and mountain? And if 80, do you 
imagine that the ladies and gentlemen, who nightly walk about 
beyond those footlights, and glisten in gorgeous raiment, and 
pretend. that they are princes and prelates and fairies and 
clowns and bandits and peasants and people of quality, really care 











anything about all their parade and commotion, or have any 


own defences, 
They are theref< no means in ‘the mood ‘to continue pay- 


mnces, have ‘been supplied’ gra- 
laugh over a triumph lately 


achieved by one of Mr. Punch’s young competitors, bearing 
the name that stands between inverted commas above; ‘and 

















































































other, wish at heart than to cast off the paste-diamonds, «and 
leave the dark stage, the sombre green curtain, the silent fiddlers, 
preter tam er eae patda. amber If you 


do, ‘you! lave’ yer ‘Kiiowlédge of human nature. No: we 
pity in One boat together—a boat whose hull is fancy and whose 


ils are dreams, 4nd wherein we glide away towards Eden, blown 
along by the sweet airs of June, 

Recognizing | this state of facts, I record no regret that the 
theatrical, seasom is rapidly drawing toward its close. Two or 
three weeks more, and many doors will close, which now stand 
i ee have gathered her votaries in sequestered 
nooks, far off from town, and the theatrical region of this metro- 
polis will be Sahara—the great desert, 

Let Sahara come, and come quickly. 
~ Meanwhile it must be admitted and recorded that the season 
is.closing brilliantly. If the old simile of the dying dolphin were 
not used up utterly, and dead and buried, I would liken the 
theatres’ to that! irridescent expiring fish. They are indeed lus- 
trous. Rainbows pale before the colours that you may see at the 
Olympic and at Niblo’s: silver jets of spray are as stagnant water 
compared: with the mirth that sparkles at Wallack’s and the Winter 
Garden, It makes no difference that everybody is anxious to 
have it. over and done with. Colour is colour and ‘mirth is mirth 
—notwithstanding Echo. 

“Aladdin, or the Wonderful Lamp,” is the dying splendour of 
the season, atthe Olympic. And a marvellous splendour it is—in- 
deseribable by the pen, dazzling to the eyes, delightful to’ the 
fancy! All the children, especially, should be taken to see this 
gorgeous Spectacle. Its story—as everybody knows—is from 
“The Arabian Nights;” and a very pretty story it is; though the 
writer of this play has not reproduced it with any grace or felicity 
or sprightliness of language. But the scenery, painted for the 
piece by Mr. J.-E. Hayes, atones for all lingual defects. I doubt 
if anything finer than his “‘cavern of the lamp,” and his floating 
serial palaces, has ever been depicted in stage scenery; or if any 
Spectacle, anywhere, has ever been put upon the stage with nicer 
correctness.or With more liberal magnificence. The machinery— 
arranged and managed by Mr. Charles Long—works with entire 
ease, notwithstanding its extent and complexity, so that whole 
scenes rise into the air or descend into the earth with the freedom 
of magic. Nor is anything wanting in the matter of costumes— 
supplied by Miss C. Flannery, “from the best China plates” —or 
properties, of all sorts, provided by Mr. William Henry. The act- 
ing too is generally suitable, and, in afew instances, good. Mrs. 
Wood is bewitching as Aladdin, and so is Mrs. Sedley Brown, as 
Zobyad, The costumes of this actress are especially noticeable for 
superior accuracy and beauty. Mr. Stoddart, one of the cleverest 
actors. on the local stage, is the Widow Jing Jolly Gong, and is 
the funniest of widows, Mr. Davidge and Mr. Parsloe, in their re- 
spective parts, of Abinazer and Kasrac, augment this fun, and 
bring forward, prominently and agreeably, that flavour of bur- 
lesque by which the romance is spiced. And so the lights burn 
brightly, and ‘the music plays on, and the splendid colours glow, 
and the laugh resounds, and the season wears out in lustre. 
Remember, Paterfamilias, my suggestion about the children. 
And while you are about it, take them also to see ‘‘ Bel De- 
monio,’ ’at. Niblo’s, and ‘‘ Fra Diayolo,” at the Winter Garden. 
Both ‘these: pieces, .as you have been told already, contain the 
picturesque, the romantic, and the comical—elements of delight 
to childhood as well as amusement to maturity. 

Mr. Florence has added novel and ludicrous incidents to “ Fre 
Diavolo,”’ while his acting in the piece is the perfection of bur- 
lesque. 

There is no novelty to be re corded at Wallack’s, aside from the 
very successful aud well deserved Benefit of Mr. Moss, on Thurs- 
day, when “ Ernestine” was played, forjthe first time at this 
theatre, together with “A Pretty Piece of Business.” To-night 
“Rosedale” will be given—for the one hundred and twenty- 
second time. : 

One hears the voice of Echo more clearly here than elsewhere— 
the voice that summons us away, whispering that 

The sunlight falls on Castle walls, 
And snowy summits, old in story; 
The a light shakes across the lakes, 
And the wild cataract leaps in 
Blow, bugle, blow! set the wild echoes flying : 
And answer, echoes, answer !—dying—dying—dying. 


MERCUTIO. 


Fatts and Fancies. 


The new art-critic in the Tribune, who knocks old reputa- 
tions all to pieces and out-Ruskins Ruskin so far asin him 
lies, is not always consistent. Habitually expatiating with 
extreme unction upon Nature’s claims to supremacy, he 
made, on Saturday] last, this strange avowal: “A mountain 
is.a poor thing, after all, unless it sets off a man or woman; 
and the best work the sun does when he looks over the 
shoulders of the hills is, to open eyes, not roses.” From such 
a cockney sentiment we beg leave to differ in toto. Our 
worth: nsul, Mr. Archibald, accompanied by several mem- 
bers of his family, sailed hence for Liverpool, on Saturday last, 
in the City of Baltimore.— In Mey, 1863, the number of 

gers landing at this port from Europe was very nearly 

‘ten thousand. Last month, it was nearly thirty-three thousand. 
The emigration is immense, and ought to alarm our good folk 
at home. The t Derby race at Epsom, on the 25th 
ult., was won by Mr. l’Anson’s Blair Athol, with the odds at 
100 to 7 t him. The fayourites, General Peel and Scot- 
fish Chief, were second and third. The value of the stakes 
alone was nearly £7,000. The crowd wasimmense. The 
Prince of Wales was present. On the 27th, the Oaks was 
won by a French mare, Fille de? Air, the property of Count 
nge. After the race, some of the roughs on the course 
expressed much noisy indignation, and appeared for a while 
disposed, more suo, to vent their annoyance on horse or 
jockey. But no such fracas took place, as is amiably regis- 
tered by some of our friends here. Accounts of the 
whole festival are so closely alike to those of for- 
er years, that we do not reproduce them.——— 
The orte is said to be about to send 6,000 Circassians 
into the Holy Land, to form a colony in the large and magni- 
ficent plain of Sharon, between Mount Carmel and Gaza. 
A choral festival of 5,000 voices will be held at the 
Sydenham Crystal Palace, on the 15th inst. The reader 
may recollect the finding of certain alleged Photographs, 
w were tho to prove that the art was known a cen- 
turyago, The Atheneum carefully reviews the whole evi- 
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last appointment was that of Governor- 


he succeeded M. de Persigny- es 
en 
which he held at the time of his death. 
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nom -Gen. Noel Themas Lake, 

strike his residence, W: pay gpreerbe pae er 

year. was ‘0 son 0 

Lake, and catered the Re 

. He comman the A. of the t 

weeny of 1854 and 1855, including 

a of Alma (where — shot), Belakleve <i Inken 

them in the ni he was able uantity | 28 (Ww orse was aklava, an er- 

sorting = 's The Merry Wives: ot a at hich battle he had another horse shot, and during 
Windsor,” has been sun success in . Tt was siege of Sebastopol. 

first produced in 1849, in ‘The: composer died poor, 


Mison-Gen. Sim A. Munnay Turroce, K.C.B—The late 
ation, the ensign in fue 45th 3 et 7 1880. 
as n ; 

He occupied covenk Wepupadt aéeelalstedinin in the 
War Dep ent. For soene me. be wae in chargn.of the 


och, whose death was reported 


bh 


knew it was not the moon, but the sun, and that you actuall at 

caw it rise in the middle of the night, what should you think > | Statistical branch of the Wat Got, Sud wes leserly, Aapiet- 
“ Please, sur, I should think it was time ‘to get up!” ant Military Superintendent of Pensioners. He obtained the 
Boildiane a « Le. Dame: Blauche,”-has been given in honour of a K. O. B. for his civil services as Commissioner, in 
Paris one thousand times ; and oneof the female chorussingers | C@™22ction with Sir J. M‘Neill, G.C.B., sent out to. the Cri- 
who had taken pet in every one of these thousand re mea by the Government in 1855, to enquire into the 

tations, has lately been rewarded for her faithfulness with a mént of the army during the campaign in the East. The care 
pension of one thousand francs. -Mr. Punch says that Rees ott hemes tn Sade a. ‘Al Wehete fend iy pea 
“the ancients are outdone. Talk of Dedalus and earos | aft i eednied in Parii ar. faithful as' was 
A man made wings to his house, and had a fly in it ?>—____ y-tecgptens arliament, “he was a faithful exposer 
Anew wark dh a. tas been in ' London: of the errors which then brought our military organisation 
ie called “ English America in 1862” The author is Mr. | 0 disrepute. as 


8. P, Day, who resided two years in as ent} In London, Col. R. W. Astell, late Grenadier Guards.—At Chel- 
for the London Morning ae isomsdimnatio tenham, H. J. Robertson ea” late Capt. 1st Batt. Rifle Brigade. 
of the old, block. General Chiped, aicende-cam to the Em-|—At Aberdeen, Comm. Kane, R.N., Inspecting Comm., t 

r of Russia, has published a solution of the Polish question. | Guard.—At' Cheltenham, David Ricardo. , of ry 
Fe proposes to solve it by covering the country with sia ucester,—At Southamyton, Capt. 3, Hicks, B.N.—At - 
schools and functionaries, and by putting an end to the use of Dg Pe Tg ee gy Ry ei a eA Se 
the Polish language; and to ‘all local’ customs! erara, : injuries received at ee - n of a fire, F. 
There is a map, in the royal collection’ at Windsor, on which |} Wrtron, Ensign in H. M's Sist Royal NB, Fusiliers.-At 
occurs the earliest known instance of the use of the word | Gosport, J. Dixon, Esq., late of H.M.’s 70th Regt.—At 
America. Itis.a map of the world, by Leonardo da Vinci. Cb tenbam, Capt, Weavers, R.N. He wasa midshipman of the 
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—Collodion has, by a new of treatmen’ .—At Allanbank. near Perth. J.. Riach, 
out by a pho her, been aah from its photo; Bic use .; M.D., formerly Surg. of H. M. 67th Ft"\—a Waterloo man.— 
rary, hal goes ather’ By certain chemical neni it}| At Southees, Admiral Hercules Robinson. He was at 


es Trafalgar 
: —At. Notting- Lieut.. Moleswo R.M., fer th 
the Zuryelus, LNott bg hill, x i! rth, e 
















solid basis of experience and esteem. n 
weather has been experienced in England. 








becomes as strong and durable as ary leather, and‘im- ’ 
puvbhe-te Rosen wa Marvlies lias ‘Beeomie'a| hear") Rerefteld, Reu,, Comm, RN—At Bombay cal hte 
o 
key, and Italy. The Quebec Gasette brated blind traveller.—At Lulworth, Dorset, Major-General B. 
Centenary number on the 2ist.inat. Its contents, ; Orispiv. 

Appointments. 

« The | sul'at New Orleans.—T. Fellowes Reade, Eeq., now HLM. Consul 

|__| at Tarigier, to be Consul at Cairo.—Horace P. 


Feo. cotton market. The staple comes ‘thither , , Staff Cor —At Cliften, R.N., brotber io AN con 
ublished, will .be 

hot| Denis Donohoe, Esq., now H. M. Consul at Buffalo, to be Con- 

Comedy of Errors” has been revived in Bin ed al in Oypras, to be HLM. Consul at Tanger. 1. 





ashington. 

ak + on velleen aoaie ; but Yo “hiteiutin” e still | > ye tne nether ag gh yarn — Consul in 
occasionally breake out—as in the following, from the Zribune Pe oe Y ‘ir Mean iota en 

Zohrab » now British Vice-Consul at Mostar, to be H.M.Con 
correspondence of Tuesday: “At short intervals thro ut! sul at Berdiansk.—The Hon. W. A. Carzon Bartington, now At- 
all the day, and long after night had let down its sablecurtains A Vientia, ‘to be a Third Sec. in Diploma- 
to cover as with a mantle of charity the cruelties of war, did’ tic Service.—The Hon. Richard Edwardes, now ay! to H.M. 
our cannon belch forth their ven, missiles of death’; while| Legation at Madrid, to be Chargé d’Affaires and Consul-General to 
ever and anon, volley upon volley of niusketwry along the Reput lic of Venezuela:The Duke of Sutherland is created a 
our lines,as ocean waves tempest-driven e rocks,” | Knight of the Garter.—The pM J..4. Jeremie, D.D., has been 
Meyerbeer isaaid to baveleft.a fortuneof £400,000. | "°minated to the Deanery of Lincoln. 
The obituary columns of the London Times:contain, now and! > da 

Army. 


then, very significant and touching announcements. Witness 
A Disasraovus Lirrie War; rts Exp.—England ‘has been 








the following: “ At 12 Kil ens, the residence of her 
mistress, Jané Wood, who, for a period of mdére' than 50 years 
was the faithful, attached servant and friend of the family.’ 
—The winning-post of the race of life is a slab of stone, | 
standing out from the turf, where there is‘no more jockeying.) 
—-—Blondin has just given a rmance at Florence. | 
The crowd was immense, and the feats executed were greatly |: 
applauded. —Government, we perceive, has ‘at last put 

usi¢ on the list of objects to be cared for—by the yote of 
£500 annually to the Royal Academy, which among 
the Estimates. The “ clevator,” on a) scale, has 
been iy: ty & new Ho at Bri het land. ——___— 
A vessel of only seventy-nine tons, ie Martin, ; ; 
has arrived at Liverpook direct from Charleston,.8. C., with a force 'w eae we eg the pated at Ps een 4 
Wee pores years ago, alcal Gh otf lady. on aha ba titled ot even Mr. Cardwell, seems to, know anything part 
what she thought of the doctrine of total hig yeh “On,” about the matter— London Weekly, May 14 








ést Indies to’ capture his capital. ie did not résist 
but the clithate is telling heavily in isis fevou, and*200 out 
of 400: men have been struck down with fever or dysentery 




















she replied, “I think it.is a good doctrine, le would| The announcement by Mr. Cardwell list night, that it has 
only live up to it.” The Count de Paris and his cousin | been determined to put a stop at once to the so-called Ashan- 
the Infanta Marie Isabella were to be married, at Kingston, | tee War, will give universal satisfaction, and be @ relief un- 
near Claremont, on the 8ist ult. The’ 0 Let speakable to the unhappy families who have any of their 
says that, this year, n fift: and acrés in C are | members exposed to its deadly and uselese perils. Transports 
sown with flax. e paige , Which ar-|a@re immediately to be sent to the Gold Coast to bring away 
Tived here last Be Oita a hich 
Cunard ensto 


. all the t except those whicl cranny, employ 
The China, of the n6, eft . The peat ential mud cake Which vp ave es in 
afternoon a MecNel ety a fa apy ed in the interior under the mock namie of camps are to be 
an 
) Au 


a 





Sunda: oon. We have to deplo: ; | immediately evacuated, and the provisions and stores we have 
ble stexha boat accident, on Wednesday night, on the been accumulating are, if necessary, to be abandoned, rather 
The Berkshire caught fire, was run ashore, and destroyed. 

Fifty lives at least are supposed to have been lost. , 
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Bursting of THE Great Wiarp Gun.—The monster gun, 

whose casting at the Wiard Ordnance Works we described, 

some weeks since, was on Saturday last sabji to so severe 

Tue DuxE or MALAxor¥.—Marshal Pelissiér, Duke of | a test as to cause its almost total destrtictio it. Though of but 

Malakoff, died at Algiers’6n the 22nd’ ult., in ‘his 70th , 10 idcines lined, tie gua} frock tte pooulber  pasiery ‘was pro- 
Aimable Jean Jacques leanne tt natentie @ | bably the bulkiest piece of ordnance’ever in this 

manufactory ; 


Obituary. 


Department of the Lower 
with a powder 
that he “ smelt powder” even in his cradle. Two days after 





at Dundalk, started g t 
'| three miles, with his mare, Lady Annie, rear ge after 
f | clock struck twelve on Stinday night, the 15th ult. 








casting, due mer 
oo ro array Sal 


It is said that by Capt. Grant's improvement'of the arm 
okin apiprancia wsattnae to the country Of af least £85 000 
a-year og, I a of the om 
Regt. ved: ymouth, from Madras. 

ee AS has invented a hovel cupola for 0 towers 
and sea-coast defences, which is under consid on at the 


; from ; 
‘| 'Vulloch, Gok Jervis, of the ist Battn., becomes a Major- 
| Gen.——Lieut. Farquhar, of the Dragoon ~ 


e 
of of and the gallam Sooliag on: 
course, arose out of a wager t came 
in unscathed, with fifteen minutes to spare. 

Navy. 

Tre “Royan Sovereien,”. Torket Sarp.—It was not to 
be expected that the discovered or suspected inability of this 
ship’s bottom to bear the enormous weight imposed upon it, 
mentioned last week, would escape a sneer from our neighbour, 
the N. Y. Army and Navy Journal. ‘It came, therefore, in the 
form of an article headed “Captain Coles and his Ship,” 
which: began with these words: “Mr. Cowper Coles; R. N., 
will haye to try again.” Now. we would again suggest to our 
young contemporary that there is nothing more offensive to the 
gentlemen of the two noble services which he represents, than 
the assumption of an unbecoming tone in addressing or 
peaking of officers in foréign employ. It may be witty to 
speak of a Post-Captain of eight years’ standing as Mr, Coles, 
R, N,; but we doubt whether the Farraguts and Footes and 
Dahlgrens of the American Navy would be particularly 
tickled by wit in this form. As for the matter itself, mortify- 
ing as a 18, io concerns the agp tye og ly 
more than the designer or applier of this turret. princi As 
for. the Journal's allusion to the “dissertations upon the 
superiority of British over American turret-ships” thus nipped 
in the bud, we can only say: look at home! The-charge, 
moreover is not helped out by a record in a paper before us 
of May 11. It samp that a meeting of the members of the 
Royal United Service Institution took place on the. previous 
Monday night in the theatre of the institution in tehall 
Yard—Admiral Sir F. Nicholson in the chair—for the pur- 
pose of hearing a paper read by Commr. Seott, R. N., “On 
Improvements in Artillery at Home and Abroad.” Capt. 
Scott, among other things, stated that “great attention had 


in| also been given in America to the manufacture of gun 


carriages; and, as regarded their strength and the general 
arrangements for working them, it might be said that the 
suey gun carriage was superior to that of any other 
nation.’ or abe 
Tue CHANNEL FiEEt.—At Plymouth, the Hagar, 71, flag- 
ship of Admiral Dacres, Prince Consort, 35, Warrior; 40, an 
, 16, were all undocked on the 20th and 21st ult., and 
taken into the Sound, the Black Prince having been undocked 
and taken into the Sound on the 19th. whole of the 
Channel squadron, five of the largest vessels in the service, 
have thus at one alone been taken into dock, had their 
examined, cleaned, and, where found necessary, 
coated with the anti-fouling compositions, and returned into 
the Sound, with their powder re-shipped and the vessels 
rendered in every way ready for sea, in the short period of six 
days, the feat being also accomplished at neap tides, which 
would alone have rendered its performance impossible at any 
other port.in the world. 


Great Britain has now seventeen iron-clads afloat and effi- 
cient; and by the middle of next year will have twenty-seven. 
Of those afloat, 10 are first-rates of the Warrior class, though 
with many differences in construction, 2 second-rates, 3 third- 
rates, and 2 little iron-clads. Of the ten nearly finished, 6 are 
firet-rates.——Our authorities have determined not to re-issue 
any. order authorising British subjects to enter the service of 
the Chinese Government.——A, small increase of pay to offi- 


| cers on foreign stations is proposed in the new estimates.—— 
‘Tt has been Cicely stated 


in the House of Commons that 
“the Royal Sovereign cupola ship hid been armed with 5 
twelve-ton gana, which were 150-pounder smooth-bores, As 
soon as the best system of rifling had been decided on, those 
ins would be replaced by 300-pounder rifle guns. But the 
t system of rifling hed not ze been. discovered, and, until 
it was, beayy gnns would be exclusivély stiooth bore.” ——It 
is believed that the Russian squadron, divided between this 
port and Boston, is ordered home to the Baltic.——The offi- 
cers for the second iron-clad frigate, built by Mr. Webb for the 
Italian government, have arrived here on board the transport 
Voltuna,— Capt. Gough has been appointed Government 
Emigration Officer at Londonderry, v. Hancock, resigned.— 
Lieut. Hiner late of the Duncan, on W. I. station, has been 
nomin flag-lievt. to Rear-Admiral the Hon. Charles Elliot, 
on the Brazilian station——The Aurora, 35, that watched the 
late fight between the Germans find Danes, is reported wait- 
ing orders at Sheerness.—The Prince Albert, 5, iron-cased 
acrew steam cupola-ship, 2520 tons and 500 horse-power, has 
been successfully launched from. a private dockyard at Mill- 
wall, on the Thames.——The Wolverene, 21, has received her 
armament ‘at Woolwich. She is intended for North America 
and the West Indies.——Two hundred and twenty U. S. sea- 
men. were lately sent to join the U.S. squadron in the Pacific, 
y ig Ae Panama. They went by the steamer Ocean Queen, 
of the Vanderbilt line, to Aspinwall, under charge of Captain 
Ammen. On the way, they mutinied—whether in conse- 
quence of the miserable accommodation and provisions on 
that floating hog-pen, or otherwise, we do not know. 
appily, the prompt and cool resolution of Capt. Ammen, 
who shot down two of them, saved the gers from the 
hideous excesses that would have followed the mutineers’ suc- 
cess. The:gallant officer well merits the thanks of all voys- 
gers, to say nothing of his own department. 


~—Commander: Parry to Aurora.—Pa ters : 
Terror; E.Chown +0. .Acorn; Farran to Bool: rary 
om on —Burgeons ; D Wilson to Wolverene; T H Taylor to 
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: edition, and hope that it will be widely circulated. 
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_Amextellent'book—which, we'are'gind ‘10 ‘see, ' ss already 
, fof this city, under the title of Tén ores Enough, Ts 
author’s name is withheld; but his nature—which is honest, 
of this instructive narrative. He tells ux that he began as a 
made gains and losses, but finally became tired of the labour 
and tumult of a city life, and’ determined to retire into’ the 
cotintry. A small capitel—two thousand dollare—sufficed. 
He bought a piece of land in New Jersey, and_ straight- 
way devoted it to the cultivation of fruits. How he prospered 
—and he did prosper, in every way—his book'fecords; de- 
monstrating that ten acres of land, prudently managed, will 
yield @ competent support to a considerable family. The les- 
son is not without its significance to many men, possessed of 
small property, whose efforts, Wasted in the iron struggle of 
life in cities, might win them ease, and health, ‘and peace of 
mind, and the opportunity for study, if wisely directed to 
agriculture, And this lesson is enforced; in a,natural style, 
witb such arguments as are suggested by a charming picture 
of pastoral enjoyment, contented labour, and quiet prosperity. 
The subjoined quotation, which we make from the twenty- 
third chapter of this book, will at once illustrate, its matter and 
manner, and serve to strengthen the verdict of earnest appro- 
val with which we commend it to our readers :— 


“ Somehow it happens, that almost every man who has been 
city-bred feels at times a strong desire to settle, down among 
the trees: and green fields, from a vague and undefined belief 
that the country is the scene where human life attains its 

est development. He cherishes a hope, though perhaps 

a t.one, that he may yet possess a country home, where 
he may tranquilly pass -his latter y far away from city 
tumults and trials. This hope is foun on the instinctive 
desire there is in human nature to possess some: portion of the 
earth's surface. I know that one looks with indescribable in- 
terest at,an acre of ground which is his own; I am sure that 
there is something remarkable about my trees. Lhave a sense 
of property in every sunset over my own hills, and there is 
pleasure in the sight of the glo landscape at 

my own door. Lhave found Ten Acres Enough; and I know 
well what pleasures, interests, and com are to be 
found in the little affairs of that limited tract. The windows 
of the snug. library, into which I. retire in winter, look out 
across the on the blank gable of my barn. When I 
came here, it was rough and unsightly. But now that homely 
gable is a blank no longer. Every inch is clustered over with 
climbing roses, honeysuckles, and variegated ivy, in whose 
tangled mass of vine and foliage the song-birds build in sum- 
mer, while to the same annual the, snowbirds come 
in flocks to gather seeds in. winter. Though I could not as- 
pire to being a gentleman-farmer, seeing that lL came to make 
my fortune, not to spend one, yet I have sought to make farm- 
ing a sort. of social seience, in which not only the head and 
hands could be employed, but the sympathies of the heart en- 
larged and elevated—in short, to establish-a home for the 
family. ; 

A third book of essays, by Gail Hamilton, ‘has just been 
published, by Messrs. Ticknor and ‘Fields, of Boston. It is 
entitled Stumbling Blocks, and is composed of fifteen composi- 
tions, on religious themes. The writer proclaims herself a 
Congregationalist, and herein writes as a sectarian of that 
order. Her thoughts are tritely good, without being original 
or striking, her illustrations are often felicitous, and her style 
is earnest in tone and smooth in construction. To persons 
who are commonplace and ignorant, as well as pious, her re- 
flections will doubtless seem remarkable at once for audacity 
and wisdom: but, those—whether ‘pious or otherwise—who 
are liberal in sentiment and well cultured, will probably fail 
to beso impressed. To these, indeed, it is not unlikely that 
“Stumbling Blocks” will seem to be the crude work of a 

young person, who—with a humane view to the comfort of 
contemporary readers, and her own mental discipline—ought 
to think and study more, and write and publish less. 








‘We have, on former occasions, called attention to the ele- 
gant reprint, by the Appletons, of Merivale’s History of the 
Romans. The fourth volume of that standard work has just 
been published. It carries the narrative forward to the death 
of the Emperor Augustus, and thereafter presents a careful 
and elaborate sketch of the general condition and prominent 
features of the Empire, its great cities, and the manners and 
customs of the people of Rome. This sketch is especially in- 
teresting and valuable, by reason of its minute information as 
to common life; “Most historians make history tedious. Mr. 
Merivale gives it animation and colour, and thus makes the 
Past a vivid Present. His style, too, is a model of terseness, 
vigour, and simplicity. The student can find no better His- 
tory of the Romans than this one, and the scholar will always 
find it'’a useful and trustworthy ally. 


Mr, Frank H. Dodd, of this city, has chosen, for the second 
of his series of standard publications, in green and gold, that 
famous and delightful book, Zales from Shakspeare, by Charlee 
and Mary Lamb. The first of the series, as our readers may 
remember, is Milton’s “Paradise Lost.” ~Both works are 
printed in very neat style. The “Tales from Shakspeare’, 
were first published in London, in 1807. Several editions 
have since appeared, in this country as well asin England. 

“The most valuable is the fourth, issued in London, in 1822) 
with illustrations by William Blake. This is very scarce. 
The book is no less charming to mature taste than to youth. 
As an introduction to the study of Shakspeare’s works, it has 
no superior in usefulness, We heartily commend Mr. Dodd's 
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mony which we call Taste. .Many readers, therefore, will 


doubtless, welcome the. little: book.,of.directions for making 


flowers and fruit in wax, just published, in particularly hand_ | gro 
some style, by Meat! E: ‘Tilton AS De et Boe | siox 
ute in the treatment of the subject, 


It is comprehensive and m ni : 
and its, directions—e though somewhat awkward in 
style—are elucidated by suitable and neatly executed wood- 
cuts:It is ‘sold here by Messrs’ Hurd and Houghton! «| 
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NEW MUSIC. 


cently published by rs, of this city. ‘+ 

: ew maneneipeiion Song 2” “Lae ée: 
“Florence ;’’ ‘The Sigh in the Heart” ‘‘ How Goes the Money :” 
and “ My Little Angel. 


Pine Acts. 


MORE CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE SANITARY FAIR. 


Since the closing of the Sanitary Fair, nearly two hundred 
free-will offerings from many of the leading artists of Conti- 
nental Europe have come to hand, and are now on show at the 
old Dusseldorff Gallery, preparatory to their sale by auction 





writing, we have not seen them; but original “ bits,” whether 
in oil or ‘water-colour, must be of infinite value, coming from 
the hands of such painters as Becker, Achenbach, Preyer; 
Knaus, Hubner, Frére,and Hamman. It is enough that we 
call attention to this closing feast of the season. 


PHOTO-SOULPTURE. 


We borrow this curious and interesting description, from 
the May number of the London Art-Jowrnal—which is regu- 
larly supplied by Messrs. Virtue, Yorston, and Co., of this 
city. 

Every now and then we hear of “new discoveries” that 
turn out to be impossible, or are the results only of confused 
reports. We are y, therefore, rather inclined to doubt 


have received with a certain degree of incredulity the an- 
nouncement, that. sculpture could. be performed by means of 
photography. However marvellous was the discovery of 
photography itself, we could understand how the image of the 
camera obscura could leave its impression upon a chemical 
surface susceptible of being affected by the aoe which 
makes it apparent to our senses, We were wards en- 
abled to understand, although with more difficulty, how the 
stereoscope could raise two flat photographic pictures into 
one, presenting the illusion of relief. In fact this seemed to 
us the only sculpture, or at least the only illusion of sculpture, 
which might ibly be the result of the process: of photo- 
graphy, and the word photo-sculpture to us could not con 
any other meaning; for it seemed utterly impossible that pho- 
tography — a block poh A an Le aro 
employed ptors, into a orm But, how- 
ever Tneredible this may appear on first consideration, we 
lately ‘have had a tangible proof of the reality of a new 
and most extraordinary application of photography, in fact, 
of its capability of imparting to a block of clay the transfer in 
relief of the photographic image. ‘ 
There were exhibited at the first soirée of the Royal So- 
ciety, in the rooms at Burlington House, a number of sta- 
tuettes and medallions, which .—— all the character of 
otographic representations. {, these extraordinary pro- 
or were connected with photography was inferred. from 
the fact of: their being exhibited by M. Claudet, the eminent 
photographer, who it appears is prepared to have cartes de 
visite, or other photographs, transformed into busts, medal- 
lions, or statuettes of various sizes, having entered, into an 
arrangement with the inventor, M. Willéme, to have the 
sculpture part prepared in his establishment at Paris. 

These specimens, very well executed, on first inspection ex- 
hibited a character quite novel as sculpture. They had, in- 
deed, all the appearance of photographic productions, so cor- 
rect were the forms and proportions, and so natural was the 
expression of countenance ; they were, in fact, the very “ carte 
de visite” raised in solid form. f 

These specimens, the first sent from Paris, represented the 
actor in the character of the “ Prophet,” the Annamite 
am or, the Prince of Aquila, a lady sitting in a)Gothic 
chair, a boy, a girl, and various others. There was also one 
medallion representing the head, half-size, of the Duc de 
Morny; all were very perfect in execution. 

This extraordinary exhibition: naturally excited considera- 
ble interest and curiosity. M. Claudet explained the process 


understand it. From his explanations we are enabled to give 
the follo description, which wil] not fail to interest many 
of our scientific and artistic readers. 

The establishment in. Paris, called the “Société, Générale 
de Photo-sculpture de France,” is situated in the Boulevard de 
PEtoile,; not far from the “Are de Triomphe.” It is con- 
structed on a large piece of ground, and. includes the various 
reception rooms, galleries, and operatiug rooms to 
carry out a photographic business on an extensive scale. The 
part which is devoted particularly to the photo-scul con- 
sists of a large circular room about 30 feet high and 40 feet in 
diameter, surmounted with a cupola, all of glass, to admit the 
greatest possible amount of light. All round the circular 
wall supporting the cupola are, at equal intervals, twenty- 
four round holes of about 8 inches in diameter, being the aper- 
tures of twenty-four camer obscure placed behind the wall, 
in a kind of dark corridor surrounding the building; for we 
have to explain that twenty-four photographs of the person 
sitting in the centre of the large round o room are to 
See ee athtecanp har iiknt Genet Gn nee 
lin with twenty-four differen Ws 0 person 
roeees sculpture is to be executed. By a very simple and in- 
genious contrivance, the twenty-four camer obscure, in each 
of which has been placed a prepared plate, are open and shut 
at the same moment. The sitting is consequently as short as 
if only one portrait was taken, and, after a few seconds in the 
required fixed position, the sitter is no more wanted. His 
bust or his statuette will be achieved without his presence, in 
another part of the establishment, where the is per- 
formed by the very ingenious by which the block of 
clay is to take consecutively, all ro’ 
each of the twenty-four photographs. Thisis done in the fol- 





entertainment to mapy fair fingers, and is an occupation mani- 


lowing manner :—The twenty-four photographs are placed, in 
their proper order, in the outer circle of « lazge-vertioal wheel, 


The subjoined are the titles of eight pieces of new m eo 

Dreams a Gnstles The Pure! the Bright !, th Beau- 
an : 2 The ; . fl 

tiful y’ “ M t 8 ie = 


than to believe. It is not surprising that the world should | ti 


to several of the distinguished visitors who seemed ‘eager to v 











ot 8. ic lantern ;,and 


2 oe gl upon & screen of 
paving Eki PAT each 
pan 


Sy stand capable of turn- 


uk hoGpaph ean bo pital as Lng und when 







: a atograph, the a 
, OD the. grouni the outline of the 

( ph. oan ee fixed on another 
h, cuts the soft block of clay, and gives 
... When this is done, the next 
_DerOr ic lantern, the block of 
of the ‘whole circle marked on its stand, 
iby the pantograph to the block of 
clay, and 80 on until the block has received all round the 
Wootton outlines of the twenty-four photographs. The 
on is finished 4s far'as it relutes to the employment of 
the photographs. The bust or the statuette produced by this 





| means is a likeness which, although in a somewhat uneven 


nO one Can mistake. It is now necessary to smooth by 
pd, or by a tool, all the slight roughness produced by the 
us Cul and to soften down and blend the s in- 
Me ee a ED Se, 
| yeh: a cate of the process; for it must be 
i ati 9 that it conn ah artist’ of taste and judgment 
perform it satisfictorily, and to impart to the work all 
the finish possible. ‘There are in the process of photo- 
sculpture two parts, very distinct—the one, which is me- 


on the evenings of the 15th and 16th inst. At the moment of} Chaniesl, produchng. the rough likeness ; and the other, 


nement, is is no reproach to the process of photo- 


ae berry by which a last touch communicates finish 
sculpture ; on the contrary, it must be in its praise, for the 
oe sa ght be vulgar if they were only mechanical. 
r’ agiyenta of this process is that an artist of talent, in 
correcting a few, imperfections, will communicate to a work 
nearly finished a pure feeling, and a certain mark of genius, 
which is the stamp of Fine Art productions. This work of 
the artist is very brief; he has not to shape his clay while the 
model is.sitting before him; the machine has already done 
this, and in a more perfect manner than he could himself: so 
that, in the course of one day he is enabled to give the !ast 
touch and finish to several statuettes or busts, which would 
have taken him as many weeks of preparation, corrections, 
and alterations, during which he would have required several 
sittings from the person, while for the photo-sculpture one 
sitting may be sufficient to correct. any trifling imperfec- 
ons. 





REGATTA OF THE N. Y. YACHT CLUB. 


This annual event—postponed from Thursday of last week 
till the next day, in consequence of a threatened Easterly storm 
+ afforded in the end one ‘cf the most pleasant excursions on 
record in the annals of the Club. ithin half an hour of 
the'start, a fresh Southerly breeze sprang up, which lasted un- 
til theclose. Occasional ‘light clouds tempered the heat of 
thesun. The steamer Matteawan, provided for the use of 
Members and their lady relatives: and friends, was well pa- 
tronized, without: being: overcrowded. Delmonico catered 
excellently for appetites sharpened by a sniff of sea air. 


Vey | Dodworth’s music cannot fail to beenlivening. There was no 


delay, no thundersquall, no accident. {n short, it was alto- 
gether as agreeable and successful an affair, as a smooth- 
water match could well be. 
As to sport, it was not intensely exciting. There were four 
as usual, for yachts of four classes respectively—two 
of each for the schooners, and two for the sloops. For these 
four prizes of plate, valued at $150 each, there were only nine 
competitors, namely six sloops (three and three), and three 
schooners, one of which had therefore all the fun and no risk. 
Time, as customary, was allowed according to the srea of 
canvas spread, The course was the regular and well-known 
one, from Hoboken to the Buoy of the South West Spit 
and back, with deviations round certain stakeboats.. The 
yachts that started were: Schooners, ist class, Mr. McVickat’s 
Magic’; 2nd, ‘Mr. Fearing’s Julia and Mr. Grigg’s Juniata: 
Sioops, ist»class, Mr. Senat’s Nettle, Mr. Stuyvesant’s White 
Wing, and«Mr. Dickerson’s Geraldine; 2nd, Mr. Dexter’s 
Narragansett, Mr.V an Schaick’s Richmend,and Mr.Livingston’s 
Annie, ‘Phe Annie, the Wetile, the Julia, and the Magic, were 
the winners; in. the ‘various classes ; but the race was, on the 
whole, rather a tailing one, dnd not productive of those ex- 
citing changes’and chances that render a regatta piquant. It 
was also to be regretted that there were not more entries. The 
schooners’ Silvie and Restless: were in company, and some 
sloops; but they only cruised ‘about, without participating in 
the match. In truth, spirit is| somewhat lacking, this season. 
This may, perhaps, ‘be postr owing tothe unfortunate position 
of the Club as Sits officers. Commodore Stevens is too 
ill to attend ; ithough his flag-ship Maria lay at anchor off 
Hoboken, her captain was not sufficiently interested, to spor’ 
a single rag‘of bunting. It seems to us, with all respect, that 
this deference toa name is) carried rather too far, and mide 
rejudicial to the brilliancy and success of the season. ‘The 
ice-Commodore, too, Mr. Kingsland, has sold the Fasorita, 
ere the kéel of his proposed new schooner is laid. Txese are 
drawbacks; but we trust hereafter that the selected leaders 
will be gentlemen who own yachts and are able tosail them. 
The two vessels that particularly distinguished themselves, 
during the day’s operations thus briefly sketched, were the 
schooner Magic and the sloop Annie. The former has been 
heretofore known as the Madgie, belonging to Capt. Loper. 
She was built; we believe, in Philadelphia, but has been 
greatly altered and improved here. Her performance on this 
occasion was admirable, for if, having no rival in her class, 
she walked over the course, she walked over so fast that no- 
thing hada chance with her. She showed very high speed, 
and was capitally sailed, in second of the little fleet, al- 
though the last to'start. 1t may be noted also, for the benefit 
of those who ¢are for such things, that in this race she carried 
neither fore-topmast nor jib boom, looking in fact justas fit to 
o round the Bermudas on a winter’s cruise, as to dodge, in 
une, up and down through the Narrows.,,On the other hand, 
the little Annie, only 26 tons, though said to be an excellent sea- 
boat, spreads a very large amount of Canvas. She slips through 
the water fast, and appears in all respects to be the per- 
fection of her class. She also’"was very well handled. The 
Julia, now # schooner, was familiar to all of us as the almost 
jnvariable winner of a prize, when a sloop and owned by Mr. 
Waterbury. | But she is either not in trim, or has lost her old 
trick of speed in the transfer, The Junjata is a new vessel 
from Philadelphia, and has net yet, we hope, done her best. 
—— Oo 


DISRAELI ON TYRANNICIDE. 


and, the various outlines of| It is charitable of Mr. Disraeli to provide some episodical 


entertainment for these early summer holidays, during the 
lull of politics, He has set’ before us a piece which might 
well be entitled la politique pour rire, in the shape of a repub- 

















yatta aa ne 
Lord 8 is name co potcal wild ic 
ton of Dina te Youn pal wy Fee 
- | ive 
with such escapades. It. it had disinterred his 


Wat Tyler, in order to de it to Mr. panes. 
But Disraeli the Older assigns a more positive motive for 
lishing the Revolutionary Hplck, ‘We will state it in the 
words of his presen’ 


pt oienpsoely gar-oow AP capi of rartion cf & 
ago a few a 0 
RSS tbamactadee baie the oe ‘public contro- 
now wu 

versy, As only fy copie of it were etanall yi then’ tod 
probably many ese are now destroyed, there is no reason 
why the controversy should not be recurrent and interminable, 
since very few, if any, who offer their opinions u its char- 
acter, can necessarily have seen the work, it being, as the late 
Mr, Coleridge subsequently said of one of his earlier produc- 
8, ‘as good as ames ' 

“T have therefore thought it the simplest and one 
which might rey bap trouble hereafter, to ogg Revolu- 
tionary tis printed from only copy in my pos 
session, and which, with slight exceptions, was correct 5s 
when, after three years’ reflection, I had resolved not only to 
correct, but complete the work, The corrections are pw 
literary. The somewhat sudden Accession of her Most 
sraciees Soler occasioned in that year a dissolution of Par- 
liament, being then returned for the House of Commons, 
in which I have sat without an interval, these dreams for 


ever ‘ 

When gentlemen of mature who, in general, if happily 
natured, acquire a candour, W by no means always is the 
charac’ of youth—since youth is timid and inexperienced, 
and has not learned to smile at its outgrown errors—when 
F ymecemipc. mature age tell us they mean to take “the 

plest course,” we are pre 


pared to them, and to ex- 
pect no petty reserves. But, like Richie Moniplies, Mr. Dis- 
raeli involves himself in more plies than one in this simple 


matter. The simplest course, perhaps would have been to 
have let the world “burst in ignorance” about the “nature” 
of Mr. Disraeli’s Revol We do not think the 
controversy would have been “recurrent and interminable.” 

It only depended on Mr. Disraeli to abstain for the future 
from “ speaking ’’ at aby one who happened to have 
excited his party like Mr. Stansfeld—to secure himself 
from “ recurrent and interminable” retorts that he had once, 
“ in his hot youth, when Will the Fourth was’ King,” written 

But if he resolved to republish his adolescent sympa- 
thies with Tyrannicide, he sh , in good policy, as well as 
in good faith, have republished them pure andsimple. There 
was a third course open to him—to change his bantling at 
nurse—and that is the course he has taken. 

We shall presently cite the places in which Mr. Disraeli has 
thought fit to emasculate the lawless vigour of his political 
rhapsody of thirty years back. And, in so doing, we have to 
confess our obliga A, ; —s 
morning conten ‘ passages in question weré 
yesterday in a letter ned * Opinion,” in the Post. Mr. Dis- 


raeli is mistaken in Se “few, if any” are now in 


a position to look political vagaries of 
Disraeli the younger, just as were first published. He has 
perhaps forgotten that his J was, at the 
time, “ Presented by the Author’ to some of the London Clubs. 


Any one who looks for it in the dustier shelves of club libra- 
ries will be likely to find it, and may verify, as we have done, 
the citations of our contem correspondent. 

gd ic wae Mr. Disraeli’ ~ ooo an 
trates the simplicity o 4 8 present Dg, 
he writes as if he was now wren forthe first time, this 
revolutionary rhapsody. Only “a few copies”—only “ fifty 
copies,” he says, were printed before. How does tally 
with the now reprinted “ Preface to the o edition of 
1834?” In that Preface Mr. Disraeli said “ 1 have ventured 
to submit to the public but a small portion of my creation, 
&c. The public will decide whether this work is to be conti- 
nued and completed ; and if et mpek shall, 
without a , burl my lyre to , 

Is it usual for an author or publisher to submit a work to 
the public in {fy nen er a epaty be 

in works to which (as to Revolutionary Hpick’ 
ares name? Surely what Mr. Disraeli means is that only 
fifty copies were sold. 
assing all this, we come to the dissembled amputation in 
ignow edition of the offending passages in the original edi- 
of the Epick—the passages which had alone raised the 

“controversy” as to its “nature,” and Mr. Disraeli fondly 
imagires he will “save himself trouble hereafter” by quietly 
mutilating, so far as to disarm them of their point.and sting. 
As we have said, we have verified these passages from the 
original, and shall now save ourselves trouble, in turn—though 
not in Mr. Disraeli’s fashion—by simply taking them with 
—— from the contemporary correspondence already 


“The controversy mainly (if not exclusively) turned on 
two passages in which Mr. Disraeli was charged with advo- 
cating tyrannicide. Great, therefore, was my surprise when 
I found that in the new edition those two passages had been 
garbled in a manner to answer completely the of 
the one, and materiaHy weaken the point of the other. 
In the edition of 1834, speaking of Rome, the character (Lyri- 
don), who obviously represents the author, says— 

‘The spirit of her strong career was mine, 
And the bold Bratus but propell’d the blow 
Her own and Nature’s laws © approved.’ 
This is transmuted into— 


‘Immortal poured her stream, Rome’s strong career 
Was mine: the blow bold Brutus struck, her fate.’ 
~~ not the semblance of the original meaning or argument 
left. 
In the original, a character nursed by Truth and Know- 
ledge, and educated by the wise and n 
fore, what the author thinks consistent Truth ‘and 
Knowledge, Wisdom and Goodness—addresses ‘ Crowned 
Things, and tells them— 
‘ Pharaoh’s doom 
Shall cool those chariot wheels now wet with blood, 
And blessed be the hand that dares to wave 


The Hs ‘e syrpdongadle Jig serRayrag 
A nation’s sorrow with a tyrant’s blood.’ 
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é | “In the ‘néw edition, ‘crowned things’ are softened into 
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We may here observe that there was no “corrected edition 
of 1837.” The edition of 1834 was the only one published, ( 


and—with all due forbearance for Mr. D 


. Disraeli’s imperfect 


memory—published it «as—not merely printed for private cir- 
culation ; 


am friends. As for the copy corrected, “with slight 
ae F , “in AS Sac 
e “ slight excep- 


exceptions,” as the author tells Lord Stanl 
readers will judge for themselves whether 
tions” may not consist precisely of the above-cited 
and whether those may not have been retrenched from 
revolutionary 


st him on the strong provocation of his over- 
ror of the alleged 
London “ Globe.” 


hor- 


——__~>___—_ 


THE KING OF THE AMAZONS, 


This is an age of battles and massacres, of victories and de- 
feats, of onslaughts and captures, and all the other incidents 
signalizing and illustrating the horrors of war. One morning 
the bulletins of blood arrive from America, the next from the 


, Or perhaps 


north of Europe, then from India, China, or Ja; 
from New Zealand. The last tale of butchery, however, came 


from Africa—not from French Africa, but from one of those 
native settlements with which that mysterious continent is 


fringed. Itis fortunate that the reports comprised not only 
an epitome of the drama, but a brief sketch of the characters 
and an explanation of the scene. 
perhaps, be much edified at hearing that the Dahomians had 


the Egbas with a large force of Amazons, but 


had been encountered with t valour b: 
Abbeokuta and driven _ in discomfiture upon Owiwi. 
With a little insight, however, into the nature of the expedi- 
—~ —~ with-th le in th prod 

enough with that peop) those parts to juce a certain 
interest in their affairs. In the very next “kingdom”: to 
that of Dahomey we ourselves are actually at war. at 
this moment, and the accounts from Ashantee may well in- 
duce us to attend for a minute to the current history of Da- 


homey. 
Let us begin by a little description of scenery. Any ordi- 
ary, map of A will show the reader the town of 
on what is termed “the Slave Coast,” in the Bight of Benin, 
and at some:little distance from it, in a north-westerly direc- 
tion, the capital city of Abomey, where the King of Dahomey 
resides. Possibly, however, the map will not show the town 
which was the scene of recent battle, for the settlement, though 
both interesting and prosperous, is of somewhat modern date. 
Less than thirty years ago there stood not very far from La- 
gos a large yritic rock, hollowed into caverns, and servy- 
ing as the abode of black banditti. For some unexplained 
reason these brigands in the year 1825 migrated to a new lair, 
and their caves were immediately occupied by more innocent 
tenants. “Olumo,” as the rock was called, became the resort 
of families flying from the slave hunters, and the refuge was 
turned to such account that it proved the foundation of 
a city dedi to freedom, and strong enough to repulse the 
great patron of slavery in confusion from its walls. The his- 
tory of the State will remind many a reader of the leg 
history of Rome. Olumo will stand very well for the Capitol, 
and the hills in the neighbourhood for the rest of the classical 
group, only, instead of being seven in number, they are 
twenty. These hills were occupied and settled, one after 
another, by succesgive communities of wanderers and fugi- 
tives, until they constituted a State probably not less respecta- 
ble than the asylum established by ulus and satirized 
Juvenal. The new settlers brought with them, in true classi- 
cal fashion, the names and traditions ot their ancient ——— 
oops was swelled by fresh additions, and in the 
a city, called Abbeokuta, surrounded by a wall 16 feetiin 
t and 15 miles in circumference, its appearance, 
with no fewer than 200,000 inhabitants, to represent the rob- 
ber-haunted rock of Olumo. We may safely conclude that in 
_~ 30th year 0b urbe conditd Rome was a less considera’ 
place. 
| ‘There was one occasion on which this African wonder 
came-to the notice of the public. Partly jn the interests of 
philanthropy, and partly in those of cotton-culture, some 
good people in Lancashire were anxious, the other day, to 
bbeokuta made a diplomatic or consular station. ‘he 
movement was not successful, but perhaps our readers ma 
remember at least the names which the discussion introdu 
The Abbeokuta thus is the scene of the present 
story. The King of objected very naturally to the 
principles expressed in the establishment of the new State. 
was as obnoxious in his eyes as a constitutional Govern- 
ment might be in certain parts of Europe, and when he was 
visited in his capital by an English officer not ay be 
explained, as we can , with much logic and con- 
sistency, the motives which impelled him to an expedition 
against the asylum of freedom. Captain Wilmot deprecated 
any such enterprise as strongly as he could, but the King was 
obdurate. He had taken his resolution, and Abbeokuta must 
be put down. About two months ago the expedition started 
from Abomey. The or Ane ne an army 10,000 


and an artillery train of brass six-pounders, with whi 
force he a before Abbeokuta on the 16th of March. 
The picked troops of His 


re Ne army were women—real 
fighting Amazons, who 
assault and behaved with the most determined valour. 

When the signal for attack was given these women scaled 


the wall like furies. Oneof them; whose left hand was cut off 


as she clung to the killed her an 


ist’ with her. 


and such numbers the King 
, but he did experience a most 









the 
exuberance of Mr. Disrseli’s lays of other times, 
sinee, and not before, his sallies of those times were brought up 





m of Mr. Stansteld.— 






Otherwise we should not, 
the Abashorun of 


curious, and we have really relations 


The fire being kept good, the pan 
cess of putting in ee ; if not, no time is tobe lost 











y formed the column of 


y. 
little further, and say that if the history of Abbeokuta has 


been accurately told it opens a better p of civilization 

in Africa than any we have seen before.— May 17. 
How To Coox Satmon.—In no t. of that science 
said to be specially under the guidance of the evil spirit, to 


whom, it has been alleged, the duty of providing cooks is as- 
signed) is the paw of malicious interference more visible, not 
a ees 

, but in the style in which these methods are executed. 
Search the whole catalogue of delicacies—be they fish, flesh, 
fowl, or vegetable—it be difficult to pitch on an article so 
delicate vour, 80 easily injured, and so frequently entirely 
destroyed before it reaches the palate, as salmon. There are 
thousands of_salmon-eaters who may partake of it twenty 
times a year, and are yet ignorant of its proper natural fla- 
vour, the shadow 80 constantly takes the place of the sub- 
stance. ‘The exquisite flavour and una) le aroma of 
this emperor'‘of the banquet is generally spent before the cook 
half accomplishes his barbarous execution. But I must pro- 
ceed ‘to the instructions, the simplicity of which one would 
almost believe was the cause of their neglected. Salmon 
cannot be too soon cooked after being taken from its natural 
element, if it is to be enjoyed in prime perfection. After be- 
ing deprived of live by a blow above the eyes, or better, by 
the rupture of the principal artery in connection with the gills, 
it should not n be touched by water until the pieces into 
which it must be cut are ready to have the blood and slime 
washed and scraped off; by scraping alone can the latter be 
thoroughly removed. No more deliberate murder need be 
contemplated than to attempt to cook a salmon whole: it is 
simply impossible. The thin part ofthe fish being the most deli- 
cate, and this not more than one-third of the substance of the 
back or thick part, it follows that only one-third of the time is 
required to cook this most-coveted portion ; which if exposed 
to the effects of boiling three times as long as 1s necessary, in 
order that the inferior portion of the jowl boiled whole may 
be fitted for consumption, under such treatment neither juice 
nor flavour'can be left in the fish. 

To avoid such a consummation as this, what by some folks 
is thought the beauty of the dish—must be dispensed with. 
Is the eye only to be gratified at the expense of the palate 
and the stomach? The fish, split and cut into pieces three 
to four inches broad, is to be washed as quickly as possible 
in three or four waters, whilst the fish pan in w it is to be 
boiled, containing salt pickic enough to cover the fish and 
no more, is brought to boil smartly ona good fire. The pickle 
for the purpose ought to be strong enough to float an egg, so 
as to show a portion of the shell above water—not, however, 
so strong as to cause the eae to float up boldly a large portion 
above the surface. No doubt must be suffered that the water 
is boiling, but when this is ascertained, and not on any ac- 
count till then, the fish must be put in, the thickest pieces 
first, skin upwards, covered by the thinner ones, which 
will thus give the advantage of oa cooking to both. 

should boil whilst the pro- 


in. bringing it again to he picklein which salmon is 


boiled being the best of all sauce to eat with the fish (contain- 


ing, a8 it does, the essence of the fish), must not be more than 


is necessary tocover the quantity cooked. On its quantity, 
proper strength,the expedition with which the proceed 
is accomplished, and strict attention to the minutes of time 


ing 
the fish is suffered to remain in the pickle, depends the credit 


of the operator and the enjoyment of the gastronomer who 
is to partake of it. Seven minutes is enough to cook any sal- 
mon under seven pounds, one minute being added for each 
additional pound of lar, 
for a ten- 
from the boiling (not the mere simmering) of the pan ‘after 
the fish is in, and the instant it expires t 

moved from the boiling liquid; it ic tobe remembered that 
every minute itis permitied to remain in it afterwards is 
equal to'so much ever boiling, during which, like the gravy 
froma, steak, or the liquor from an open oyster, 


uice, 
tbe 
ble | ready, and, these rules ha been ubeyed, I promise 
them, the enjoyment of a well tcoked Ptr, al nomena 
English paper. 


fish, ten minutes being uired 
und fish, atts on. The time must 6, conisted 


e fish must be re- 


the 
flavour, and aroma ffrapidly escape. Now let 
placed on table without delay, the consumers 


. Toe New Manrrrme Enterprise.—The prospectus of a 
Company is issued to-day called the Floating Telegraph Sta- 
tion ao Lightship Company, with a capital of ,000. 
The ty wo! propose to station a lightship out at sea to the 
8. W. of Scilly, and another at Trepassey Bay, near Cape 
Race, for the purpose of intercepting passing vessels. Both 
ships will be connected by submarine telegraphic wire on the 


It|shore. There is no novelty in anchoring vessels off a coast, 


for there are some 42 are around our shores. Near 
Scilly, the Seven-stones Lightship has ridden safely for a 
quarter of a century, though she is exposed to the full sweep 
of the Atlantic. In the Bay of Bengal, the lightship, 40 miles 
at sea, withstands the hurricanes of the Indian Ocean, and if 
a vessel is strongly built and well founded in ground tackle, 
there seems no reason why she should not defy the elements. 
The further from the shore; as a general rule, the less will be 
the friction on the chain cables. This Company, it appears, 
seeks to turn such vessels into traders, by supplying them 
with stores and;provisions. Each lightship is to have a steam- 
fender in port, so that a master, when making their lights, 
may _ towage assistance if he requires it. Homeward 
bound passengers will probably patronise the telegraph on 
entering the chops of the Channel; and it is anticipated that 
private and commercial m by the mail steamers, with 
the reporting of ships, will yield large returns. Last year 
there: were an unusually large number of vessels in distress or 
abandoned off Scilly; among them the Sebastian Cabot, for 
whose salvage £100,000 bas been claimed. Many. owners, it 
is thought, would be inclined to seek the services of the Com-, 
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‘yet in a certain 
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oan Papen on W. :8,— ow times have changed anged! 
Prince of Wules attenc emi institutions to hear lectures 
on | 


of railwa: tel 


—London paper. 
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ni pearing among the polloi of scientific, literary, and | i 
satiety ad nave whe flock round thie festrum &F'Oat 
tain Tyler or Mr. Russell on such, 


occasions. 
would have cut off the succession, if he could, had such a 
recreant Prince so demeaned himself, and to wpe! ole the 


tly hope they be theoretical eiakands hong 
voutly ma: ‘or a 
time to.come; bat, povreuthilaen: the Royal House of England 
has never shrunk from the field, and Culloden, Det 
and Inkerman saw the Princes cf Brunswick maintain ‘the 
reputation of their ancestors—Army and Navy Gasette. 


© Mr. Prrt mx Two Cnaracters.—The following passage is 
from a “ Life of General Sir W. Napier,” just’ issued under 
the editorship of Mr. H. A..Bruce,M. P. It,occursin a letter 
written by the deceased General, who at the time when the 
incident ha ed was a young subaltern in ‘the army, and 
on @ visit to Mr. Pitt’s residence at Putney: ——* ‘Mr. Pitt liked 
practical fun, and used to riot in it. with Lady Hester, Charles, 
and James Stanhope, and myself; one instance is worth notic- 
ing. We were resoived to blacken his face with burnt cork, 
which he most strenuously resisted; but at the beginning of 
the fray.a servant announced that Lords Castlereagh an 
Liverpool!desired to see him on business. ‘ Let them wait in the 
other room,’ was’ the answer ; and the great Minister instantly 
turned to the battle, up acushion and belabouring us 
with it in glorious fun. .We were, however, too many and 
strong for and after at least ten minutes’ fight, got him 
down and were actually dubbing; his face, when, with 
a look of pretended confidence .in his aparrens, he said, 
‘Stop, this will not do; I could easily beat you all, but we 
must not keep those grandees waiting-any ‘longer.’ His 
defeat, was, however; palpable, and we were obliged to get a 
towel and of water to wash him clean before he could 
receive the grandees. 

5 as thus put, in order, the basin was. hid behind the 
sofa, and the two lords were ushered in. Then a new phase 
of Mr. Pitt’s manner appeared, to my great surprise, and ad- 
miration. Lord Liverpool’s look and manner are -known 
—melancholy, bending, neryous. Lord Castlereagh I had 
known from my childhood, had often been engaged with 
him in athletic sports, pitching the stone or, bar, end looking 
upon him as what indeed he was—a model of quiet grace 
and strength combined. What was my surprise to see both 
him and Lord Liverpool bending like spaniels on ap- 
proaching the man one had just been maltreating with such 
Sucoussel Insolence of fan !~ But instantly Mr. Pitt’s chan 
of manner and look entirely fixed my attention. His tall, uil- 
gainly, bon seemed to grow to the ceiling, his head was 
thrown bac’ eyes fixed immoveably in one position as if 
Pee pee ong sth IR ath Sy Bagg 

near ‘or some time they ;he made now 
and then some short observation, and finally, with an abrupt 
stiff inclination of the. body, but without ng his eyes down, 
dismissed them. Then, turning to us with a laugh, caught up 
his cushions and renewed our fight.” 


A Curtous Crremony.—On Thursday morning, April 2ist, 
at an early hour, a ceremony of a very peculiar character oc- 
curred at the West Bromwich; Cemetery. At about six 
o'clock, Mr. George Wilks, an octogenarian politician, who 
had taken a leading in affairs of a local nature for 
many years, accompanied by a few private friends, assembled 
for the purpose of laying the first stone of the grave intended 
for the reception of his remains “ when he has, shuffled . off 
this mortal coil.” Mr.T. P. Brough, the Fidus Achates of 
the expectant deceased, was sel to perform the ceremony, 
and was presented with an elaborate silver trowel, expressly 
manufactured for the occasion. Mr. Brough, having received 
the trowel, after the usual formalities had been performed, 
read the following address,—‘ In the name of the ratepayers 
of West Bromwich, Ido veg Mont the first brick of the temb 
of our dearly beloved patriot, rge Wilks, and we beseech 
Thee, O Lord, that the little time he has to live in this world 
he may live in the fear and the love of God, so that in his last 
moments he may be able to say,‘ All is well, all is well ; and 
may his noble spirit ascend to that place where all is love 
poe | harmony—Heaven—and be able to exclaim, ‘ is well.’ 
O Lord, we Fa an § Thee to fill this tomb with the love of the 
Holy Ghost.” After the ceremony was concluded those in 
— received the sacrament.—Birmingham  (Hng.) 

‘azetie. 

Mzyersezr’s Diree.—His departure from Paris (the 
city of his predilection, to inhabit and explore which 
he left his home and his family for months and months 
at a time) for his tomb in lin was under circum- 
stances of strangely mingled character. Everything was 
done that could be done to make the ceremony pom- 

“T have just come home,” writes.a friend, “from the 
obsequies of Meyerbeer—in every respect a singular sight. 
The Northern way Station was hung with black; the 
catafalque was raised on the rails, aadata short distance a car- 
riage hung with black was waiting for the body. Orations 
were pronounced, after the execution of fragments from ‘ Le 
Prophete’and ‘Le Pardon.’ ‘That of M. Emile Ollivier had 
an enormous success, and was much applauded. To me the 
applause was truly jarring, so near the dead body, and in the 
midst of a frivolous crowd in temporary galleries, and dressed 
in the least mourning colours possible. Add to this the steam- 
whistle of the trains and the sound of the engines, which gave 
to the ceremony an extra strangeness.” Strange J 

dismal and semiserious harmony with the 
talent of the = who was to be borne to his long home. 
Meyerbeer’s delight was in curious and fantastic combinations; 
and if ever a steam-whistle and an express mourning train ha 
had place in a dirge and a funeral ceremony it was in his. 
Peace to the most restless of restless ta—to an artist great 
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spiri é 
in spite of the myriad singularities of the*man !—Paris letter. | w 


GarrBaLnr’s WEAKNESS AND, StRENGTH-—He is not a 
statesman; he is not a wise man; in posit sagacity, in 
range of mind, in intellectaal powers, he is indisputabl. Ww 


par. His prejudices are strong, his capacity of appre- 


d| time, Nigger.— Punch. 


indeed! and | in 


ad gallery above, At the end o 































Tue Broraers Narrer at Busaco.—The story of. the 
is probably farailiar we oarjreadert, bus will. bear to be quoted 
is iliar to w to 
yma Charles Napier, “ advancing on the 4th of h, 
1811, met a litter of branches borne by soldiers, and covered 
with a blanket. ‘ What wounded officer is that?’ ‘ Captain 
Souerenhe the 52nd—a broken limb.’ Another litter 
follow ‘Who isthat? ‘Captain Napier [William], of the 
48d, mortally wounded.’ Charles Napier looked at them, and 
passed on to the fight in front.” 


A Niecrr Not To Cason Lockee pat zens Massa Bones, 
can yer gib dis child an answer to dis gin conundricum :— 
Why am Massa Chase’s “ greenbacks” like dé shoes wid paste- 
board soles which Massa Lincoln’s clothiers hab bin making 
for his troops? Eh, Sar? Yah! Yah! Yah! you gib him 
up? Yah! Yah! Well den, Sar, it’s cause dey both am 
papery shoes. Yah! Yah! don’t youseehim? Wellden, Sar, 
you see dey both am paper-issues. Yah! Yah! Had yer dat 








Chess. 
PROBLEM, No. 804.—An End Game, from actual play, by R. T. C. 
BLACK. 


Uy Wy YY Yy y GFPY 
y Z 


Z YA 
Willie 





WHITE. 
White to play and mate in 3 moves, 


SoLuTION TO PROBLEM No. 803. 


White, Black, 
1. Kt to Q Kt3, ch 1. K to Q6 
2. KBtoKR? 2, Any move. 


3. Kt, or R, mates. 





A PALACE OF INDUSTRY. 


The mournful melody of ‘‘ The Song of the Shirt’’ is lost in the 
cheerful music of the Sewing Machine. Common needle-work 
has become artistic. Lines of stitching vie in beauty with the 
lines of the pictorial art. The artist and the artizan clasp hands. 
Especially is this seen in the palaces of industry with which the 
city abounds. Our merchant and mechanic princes have honoured 
labour, and the city and country by palatial warehouses and pri- 
vate residences, but it has been left to almost the youngest 
branch of American industry to contribute the crowning grace: 
The WHEELER AND WILSON SEWING MacurineE Company has pur- 
chased ‘the Art Institute Building, No. 625 Broadway, noted as 
——— the most picturesque front on that world-famed street, 
and matched the excellence of their machines by the finest sales- 
room in the world. This Company occupies the first floor and part 
of the second, with the two basements, while the Picture Gallery 
and the Studios remain above; and everything has been done that 
artistic taste and mechanical skill could do to beautify and utilize 
it. Entering the front door, a. vista of 150 feet in length and of 
proportionate width is swept by the eye, in which is embraced a 
rare display of cabinet work, carpeting, glazing, furniture, gas fix- 
tures, and articles of vertu, the whole evincing the most careful 
study. The wood work—cases, desks, counter, staircase, is all of 
black walnut, oil or wax finished, and ornamented with carving 
and ehony moulding. 

——- the large show windows, to the right is a show case, and 
to the left a thread case and counter fifty feet long, and farther 
back on either side are several desks, surmounted with galleries 
of heavy French plate glass. We have never seen more rich and 
elegant fixtures. The excellence of the 'material is suited to the 
work, and the ebony moulding contrasts tastefully with the lighter 
black walnut. The frescoing of the ceiling is in panels of the soft 
tint of the tea rose, with intricate corner scrolls of scarlet and 
violet. The frame work of deep blue pales to violet, which, in 
turn, is lost in the most delicate primrose. Here and there lies a 
tinge or line of gold lending ligh and relief to the mass of blend- 
ing hues, The cornice is white, blue, and gold. The walls are in 
panels of pearl and primros pencilled with violet, while between 
ott eg ly broad p paged 0 ee ben age ost pratmde pes with 

ng. The carpet, in squares of blue, crimson, and pearl colour, 
with somthe of veined oak leaves, admirably matches the fresco- 
g. By day this room has the additional light of two 
sky-lights of flocked pase, Seren with artistic symbols, and in 
the evening is lighted b t en bronze and gold chandeliers and 
reflectors, and by a mellow light through the oy lights from the 
the room are the office and the stair- 
r instruction room. The elegant frame- 
ed with panels of flocked glass, beauti- 
red with wreaths, scrolls, and artistic devices, into 
ch is introduced the Mon of the company, W. W. 
To those in the doors are added a view of the mpany’s 
Manufactory at Bri ; also an elegant representation ot the 
Sewing Machine, Genius cro g the invention. ‘The 
carpet of this office is of emerald velvet, strewn with bouquets of 
roses, and the furniture of black walnut, upholstered in green 
reps. Under the stair case are several 6 rooms for various 


case leading to the u 
—_ of this office ie 





other and other views is singularly narrow, his 
men det Ive, the extreme, and bis , 





urposes. In the rear, is a rine instruction room, finished in light 
bake The stair caue leading to the upper luatruction room is one 





es this fair picture. In 
medallions of ‘the Goddesses 
noted and Prudence. softened 
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“Gr in private resi- 


of judgment al unmatched ched among great military:and re- | of the finest in the World, Whether! in ,p 
voltae pines: extraordinary strength lies in the The sty parely Bi abeth uighly garved, and lighted 
enthusiasm which pervades his own spirit, and which, just | DY’ els. Hewel posts are very elaborate and 
because it so pervades him, he is able to communicate to and | fhe ascent is columns peer ppa gabon) Zo the right of 
scstsin in others. His sole grestness, and itis most resl and las’ tho tat i, Revit, Machine" the gent of, Coving 
rare sort, Bvaay ayes force Ruyter sate ‘un- | mach’ ‘The direct socent, ts'atx facin 
Ron. are Reoeend okt Eon Aho stove ig mpleation a thea carom 
Theja nls whee Bice ‘has mo! wer than over our co is the finest view of the hope below and the frescoed coiling 
Northern tem ts. a 2B emo his faith is pro- ee eens Ate onkd steps brings i to the charmed 
i in weak men, and in bed men, ‘Tos ena Comes, tt forms af nara fhe architec the proper owe 
wild schemes, in weak men, an misled He is di for the of and’most successfully has he em- 
rel occa ee el tad ca = ps 
child, He never could ‘be a to trust Cavour, or to mis- iighte ana a. Me The site of Meeks pety seal e 


lenge com m with those of Pom- 
and the Vatican: ‘A cornice of blue threaded with white 

the four. corners lie exquisite 
of ‘Justice, Industry, Wisdom, 


A radiance‘ fill the room through 
lofty .sky-light of lass; lingeri fi 
esque cherubs, painted within the arch—-eogels smiling 


the arch—angels smilin 
| flitting beneath. The walls ore in arched 


panels of French gray,,the neutral tint: serving to throw out and 

enhance the radiance of the ce 

in the Softest of Persian — 

and crimson dyes. There is no need o 

ee oe air at its portals is fraught with its spirit, and 
in, 


ws 2 
beautiful ifs of the 


. The sound of footfalls is lost 
ts, blending in its woof rich gold, 
study to discover the 


ou with every moment. To love the 
art emipine nature; to associate and to be 
it, even in the common routine of daily life, is one 
. In this. industrial salon assemble, 
y, ladies of the highest social position, for instruction in using 
the sewing eect dey And it is noteworthy that in this establish- 
ment is now sold for $50, a better machine than could be bought 
afew years since for $100. The two basements, each 230 feet in 
length by 82 in width, are used for adjusting, packing, and ship- 
ping. Inno case‘has the useful been sacrificed to the beautiful, and 
parts of the — the most careful attention has been 
ven to the uses thereof. The minutest particulars as well as 
@ tout, énsemblé are worthy the study of the connoisseur and the 
practical man.— Home Journal. 


= — ee 
DR. DE MARINI, 
DENTIST, 


Pupil of the late Dr. C, A. Harris of Baltimore, and since asso- 
ciated with Dr. Ed: Maynard of Washington, 
60 East 347H StREET, between 4th and Madison Avenues. 


THE EXQUISITE TOILET ARTICLES 
OF THE 
SOCIETE HYGIENIQUE DE NEW YORK. 
SEND FOR A PROSPECTUS AS BELOW. 
VINAIGRE DE TOILETTE, Soverrian Cosmetic Restora- 
TIVE AND SANITARY. 65 cents and $1 25 per Bottle. 
JAPONICA, FOR THE HAIR. 


Elegant, Certain, but only Harmiless Restorative. 
50 Cents and $1 Per BorrT ie. 











HUILE PHILOCOME, the Delightful Oil: 75 Cenrs rzer BortLx. 


MAGNOLIA PHILOCOME, the Exquisite Pomade. 
7 CEnts PER Borrye. 
Oné-sixth off by thé box of one dozen. Sold every- 
Vif ade afuggist h t these articl 
4 as no ese 
ornen, but send ydur order to Pere 


VICTOR E. MAUGER, 
115 CuaMBERS STREET. 


Sole Agent for the Society. 
MANTILLAS, ETC., 


— 





BRODI E’sS 
GRAND: OPENING 


— FoR — 
SUMMER TRADE, 


ON TUESDAY, JUNE 14. 


As Usual Ahead of All Competitors 











"METALLIC COLLARS. 
METALLIC COLLARS. 
‘METALLIC COLLARS. 


The only Collars, made in metal furnishing a substitute for linen, 
are manufactured by the American Enamelled Metallic Collar Co. 

In whiteness, lightness, durability, pliability and fineness of 
finish, nothing approaches them. 

Instantly cleaned with a cloth and water, they become an indis- 
pensable necessity to the traveller and economist, and are contin- 
ually meeting the approval of military and naval gentlemen. Or- 
bers from the trade solicited. 

Asample colar sent by mail, prepaid, upon enclosing, with 
measure of neck, one dollar fora “Turn Over,” or seventy-five 
cents for a “Choker,” to 





C..H. WELLING, 
94 Pine Street, New York. 


T ie RACE WATERS’, No, 481 Broadway. 

B hdeg elodeons, Harmoniums aa Musical Teotriiments 

of every description, at the very lowest cash prices. The Horace 

Waters Piahos and Melodeons are made of the very best mate- 

nals. Warranted for five years, and guaranteed to give entire 

satisfaction. w apd, second-hand Pianos, Melodeons, and Ca- 
binet Organs to rent ; month! 





ents received for the same, 
Pianos very low. Pianos and 
»moved, boxed:and ed. 
ATERS, Agent, No, 481 Broadway. 
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direct. Send the ae of your post ge, 
State and County in in whieh you 
tions for shipping. 


B. T. Paired! 

64, 65, 66, 67, ees %, WASHINGTON 
A liberal discount ta Storekeepers. 
ARTICLES 
THAT EVERY 
GOOD HOUSHEEEPER SHOULD USE. 

PYLE’S SALERATUS, _.. 

PYLE’S BAKING CREAM TARTAR, 
PYLE’S PURIFIED BAKING SODA, 
PYLE’S IMPROVED YEAST POWDERS, 


Are all first class articles pte A trade. 
They. — stsotiyehebeabes and and aa up UP good w trial 
will sa! any intelligent reliab - x roducing 
the desired po oi as veil ae ches as _ A. in their = inane 


70 











Pyle’s O, K. re 
A new'and po Ly mend article for thé saVing labour and expense, 
that is without rival. Never before did any new article merit so 


extensive a —, > in such a short time, as this Soap has. on 
is truly the people’s , for while it excels in mitigati 

toils and expense in ia Clothing, Scrubbing, Cleaning 

Wares and Walls, it also — well for ordinary Toilet checak 
It speaks for itself—try it. 


Pyle’s Bluing Powder. 

The best, most effectual, and most economical Washing Blue 
ever invented. It imparts to Muslin, Laces, and Linnens, a 
clear Pearly tint, that cannot be obtained in any other way. It 
also makes a / Blue bp rey hence the Ladies can 

ve delicacy ¢@ appearance of the’ rrespondence, as well 
g their Muslins and om . ™ 

All the best class ——— have, or can readily get those articles. 
Some, however, endeavour to pursuade customers that they can 
supply something as good or better, for the reason that the 
make a larger raat; but it is: the housekeeper’s 

reference, and the grocer’s business to furnish goods b the 
Best Reputation. articles bearing the name of JAMES PYLE 
can be relied upon for purity and just weight, 


ee RerndtON STREET, Gor "Franklin, N. ¥. 


sola ae Louis w gece Hamill ; eg by J. W. 
Sedger ‘By Grove, and J. errick ; i 
Bodget uy Led Stapler, o.4 We RAE, See x 4 


im these and 
other places, 
J. MiLHAU de 80n, 
Pharmaceutical Chemists and Importers, 
° 188 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Thé Enxeisn Hanp > Bon sspyEs, and Sultan’s Bath Brushes, to 
supersede Spo 


he oe al 8 Roser ELLER OF CALEERS Barx,” introduced by J. 
Milhan, in 1880—preseribed by the Medieal Faculty for oer a 


ht to have a 








Y: “var. 1 


TAX! (ALBLON, 





‘Our LETTER A, FAMILY SEWING aaa daca 


} || ngs World-wide tepmtation. It is beyond doubt ‘the best and 
'| cheapest and most Beautifal of all Family Sewing Machines yet 
offered to the public. No other Family Sewing ‘Machine has so 
| inisny ‘tsefaY appliances for Hemming, Binding, Felling, Tueking, 
Gathering, Gauging, Braiding, Embrotdeting, Cording, and #0 
forth. No other Family Sewing Machine has so much capacity 
for o: great variety of work. It will sew all kinds of cloth, and 


with all kinds of thread. Great and recent improvements make 
our Family Sewing Machine most rélisble, and niost durable, and 
most certain in action at all rates of speed. It makes the inter+ 
locked otitch, which is the best.stitch known. Any one, even of 


J the most ordinary capacity, can see at » glance how to use the 


letter A Family Sewing Machine. Our Family Sewing Machines 
are finished in chaste and exquisite style. 
The Folding Case of the Family Machine is a piece of cunning 
workmanship of the most useful kind. It protects the machine 
when not in use, and when about to’he operated may be opened 
as aspacious and substantial table to sustain the work. While 
some of the Cases, made out of the choicest woods, are finished in 
the simplest and chastest manner possible, others are adorned and 
embellished in the most costly and superb manner. 
It is absolutely necessary to see the Family Machine in opera- 
tion, 80 as to judge of its great capacity and beauty. 
It is fast becoming as popular ‘for family sewing as our Manu- 
facturing machines are for manufacturing purposes. 
‘Foe Branch Offices are well supplied with, silk, twist, thread, 
nediiles, oil, &c., of the very best quality. 
Send for a PAMPHLET. 
THE SINGER MANWFACTURING COMPANY, 
458 Broadway, New York. 
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Coe Biskasks FEET, successfully an 


ials given fro 1 
an’ 
Offices, S53. ay a abok! 

Bcotween sa and 14th Streets, and 

29 WILLIAM ‘T., 


Corner of Exchange Place. 





Sine eee 6 OLE AND INVERTED NAILS, AND 


d satisfacto- 

y ny, feted M- ap nD ngs ee cat ferkimone 
enty-five 

fog od avrg Department and others. oo 





LUXURIANT HAIR FOR ALL. 


Bogile’s on Fluid 
Boygle’s Electric Hair Dye. 
Bogle’s Wigs and Hair 
Surpass all others. 
convinced. ‘ 
202 Washington street, Boston. 


Hair. Pad. Dunkirk, Buffalo, & 





HOY T’s 
HIAWATHA HAIR. RESTORATIVE, 


judi 
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To know where you can get a Magee Fumace or Stove that will 
Warm without otherwise changing the ‘atmosphere, thatsifts ashes 
without dust ; that keeps fire the whole season by simply reple- 
nishing ; ‘that consumes less fuel with the same amount of radis- 
ting surface than any other; that regulates perfectly the consump- 
tion of fuel to the temperature required, so that-with ‘® Furnace or 
Stovesnfficient in the coldest weather, you need have no more heat, 
orconsume more coal than you require in moderate weather. Also, 
where you can find a’ Range that would be an ornament In a Par- 


| lor; that, bakes and roasts perfectly in both ovens at the same 


time ; that is complete in itself, with no brick oven fines to puz- 
zle the mason, or dampers to perplex the cook, and that can be 
placed in any room where. there is a flue, whether the chimney 
was prepared for it or not. Also, the most approved Cooking 
Stove, Fire-place Heaters, Kitcheners, Blodgetts Galvanized Ba- 
kers, Laundry Stoves, Summer Ranges, &c., &c, Iron Ham Boil- 
ers, Iron Sinks, Cauldron Kettles, &c. &c. .Schooley’s celebrated 
Ventilated “American” Refrigerators, at Wholesale and Retail 
at 270 Canal Street, a few doors east of Broadway, New York. 

JOHN SUMNER. 








GREAT MIDDLE ROUTE TO THE WEST. 
Central RB. BR. of New Jersey. 


VIA 
ALLENTOWN & HARRISBURG. 
But ONE change of Cars from NEW YORK to CHICAGO or 
CINCINNATI. 


TWO HOURS SAVED! 
Te Chicago, Cincinnati or St, Louis. 


On and after Dec. ye ONE THROUGH EXPRESS 
TRAIN leaves N. Y. dail —- are from. ~~ pee ot 
: COURTLANDT 8 , at 7 O@ P. 


Central pSoarwan ae ot N. aetn 
AULEETO RD 59 and HARRISBURG, 


vor Futgradt SOWME WEST ond SOUTH Wast. 


New and 1 Maguificent BLEE through from Jersey 
BAGGAGE CHECKED Gigs Fab te tact Points WEST. 


TIME THE QUICKEST, AND FARE ALWAYS AS LOW 


Pet eer eg 5 ol pee sy: 
Tickets and further inf al rs) of the 
CENTRAL RK RR OF NEW JERSEY’ at the wv 
Feot Courtilandt St., N. ¥. 
At the office of the PENN’A CENTRAL R. R. CO., 
No. 1 Astor House. 
At the office of the PITTSBURG, FORT WAYNE & CHICAGO 
R. R., 271 BROADWAY, and at the principal Hotels. 
H. P. BALDWIN, 
Gen’! Ticket Agent Ceatra BR. R. of N. J. 
69 Wall Street, New York. 





FRELGHTAND TICKET OFFICE 

VIA 
NEW YORK CENTRAL 
OR 
NEW YORK AND BRIB 

AND 

GRAND TRUNK RAILWAYS. 

TO ALL POINTS WEST, NORTHWEST, AND SOUTHWEST. 


aes TIOKETS and general information respecting rates of pas- 
different a, and for freight cdntracts, call at the 
ERAL AGENCY, No. 279 Broapway (opposite Stewart’s). 


EDWARD P. BEACH, 
GENERAL AGENT 


E RitE RATLWaAwW. 
iat, r trains leave as follows, viz. : 
Buffalo, 
MEA for bath. 


EXPRESS, for 
M,, EXPRESS 
- P. M., W XPRESS Newburg, Warwick. 








RESS for Cleveland direct, via A. & G. W. R’y. 
00 P.M., Mout EXPR. turdays and Sundays except- 


6.00 P.M., LIGHTNING E EXPRESS, daily, for Dunkirk, Roches- 
tet, Canandaigan, On Saturdays this train will ran to Buffalo 


sary P.M., EMIGRANT, for Dunkirk. 
CHARLES MINOT 
General Superintendent. 





= of acentury, The Caauypsats Evrxir or Catisara B BRITISH NATION 
the lending tonic, containing, two grains of the celebrated Pyro Pe ee oT eeore ecee anc, Rad’erery tier preparntoufor| ZIP H ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 

A agg all ng “Tas ASTOR O by J. M. jy nk phe natural and life obetimes it gives, instead of the — 
The Genuine Racahou bis Cont Reena Pa. eet ob. dead black of dyes, 80 that the imost Gritical observer can Offices, sane me Street, London, 

chy wen t, Le a e’s Pills, | not detect its use; in the simplicity of its spplicati 6s W Street, New York 
pd ~ Bee Browa's Chia meme mead Vichy Roche's used as easily as raed of ig yrs toilet, ond in i nits Genetica oil ene $3,1 
branda,. and ail “medicines, meray fev effects on the hi as 4 Capital Surplus ee eee eees See ewer eseenic 60,000 
cles, and 4 | Oologa ev yholesale eget soft and ents it from falling Oot, Losses already paid... ......0...6.00.00000% 1,000,000 
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‘This Company pays the sum assured during the lifetime of the 
assured, without charging any extra premium therefor. 


GHO. M. ENEVITT, 
Manager in the U. S. and Canada. 


RICHARD MURPHY, 
DEALER IN CHOICE 
FAMILY GROCERIES, 
ENGLISH PICKLES, SAUCES, &, 


No. 1203 BROADWAY, 
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